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Events of the Bleck. 


Ir would be foolish to shut one’s eyes to the fact that 
the high hopes at one time entertained with regard to 
the Washington Conference are fading. As usual, what 
has withered the little flowers of the peoples’ hopes is 
militaristic nationalism. The ‘‘ breezy French Admiral ”’ 
—see the daily Press—opened the first round in the game 
which had in years gone by been played so successfully 
at the Hague by ‘‘ blunt German Generals.’’ (When 
will simple persons learn, we wonder, that “‘ blunt 
soldiers ’’ and “ breezy sailors’’ should be called in to 
make “ military and naval agreements” which are sure 
harbingers of war; but should be rigorously excluded 
from Disarmament Conferences if these are to be har- 
bingers of peace?) At any rate, the game was played 
with great skill by the French Government, with its 
figurehead, the blunt and breezy Admiral, and the wiles 
of old Europe are proving too much for American 
idealism at Washington just as they did at Versailles. 
M. Briand played the oldest of all old games known to 
diplomatista sitting round a green-baize table. He made 
on behalf of France a preposterous demand for big ships, 
knowing that it would be refused, and keeping France’s 
real demand for submarines and cruisers in the back- 
ground. This is only a variation of the dodge of asking 
two shillings for a thing worth sixpence, and in the end 
showing your honesty and generosity by accepting 
a shilling. 


* * * 


Mr. Huaues walked straight into the French trap. 
His letter to M. Briand and M. Briand’s reply make 


amusing reading. M. Briand generously concedes 
Mr. Hughes’s request not to turn the Conference into 
a harlequinade by insisting upon France building the 
most powerful fleet of Dreadnoughts in the world, but 
the reward for his generosity in giving up five shillings- 
worth of Dreadnoughts is that he shall be given ten 
shillingsworth of submarines and cruisers. The result 
of this mancuvre has been the complete defeat of the 
British proposal to abolish submarines and submarine 
warfare, for France obtained the support of Italy and 
Japan on this question. This result shows up in a clear 








and not beautiful light the real views of existing 
Governments upon wars and armament. 
* * * 


On the submarine the British case is unanswer- 
able. Both as an offensive and a defensive weapon 
against the enemy fleet the submarine was proved 
by the war to be a failure; but it was a powerful 
and dangerous weapon against merchant shipping, 
and therefore the civilian population. There is 
only one adequate word for what was said at the 
Conference about the German use of the submarine 
against merchantmen—cant. Everyone knows that 
France or any other country with its back to the wall 
in a future war would find some good excuse for following 
the German precedent of ‘unrestricted submarine war- 
fare.’’ The article in the ‘‘ Revue Militaire,’ quoted 
by the ‘“‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ indicates, at any rate, 
that this is the opinion of the French Admiralty. Mr. 
Balfour has now asked in the bluntest fashion: Against 
whom is this French fleet of submarines to be used? He 
proceeded to supply the answer. Judging by the 
“geographical position,’ they could only be “ built 
against Great Britain.’ In other words, this savage 
policy, unworthy a civilized nation, is, in Mr. Balfour’s 
opinion, directed against the State and the people who 
three years ago saved France from ruin. What is to be 
said of such a Power? Was anything half so bad alleged 
against the State policy of Germany, whom we and 
France together have deprived even of the right of 
defence? 

* * * 

Tue Dail adjourned on Thursday in last week until 
January 3rd. The most dramatic speech of the day was 
made by Mr. Mulcahy, Chief of Staff of the I.R.A., who 
supported the Treaty on the ground that he saw no 
solid alternative. He dismissed the danger of which 
Mr. Childers was so full, of the influence of the King or 
his representative in Irish politics, because he was satis- 
fied that Irishmen could make effective use of their 
powers under the Act. The most interesting passage 
in his speech was ghat in which he dwelt on the misery 
that had been caused by the military rivalry of France 
and Germany, and his horror at the thought of an 
Ireland ¢ompelled in self-defence to kill men like 
Compton Smith—the officer who was taken as a hostage, 
and killed as a reprisal for the killing of Irish prisoners. 
Mr. MacNeill, the Speaker, contributed a very incisive 
criticism of the arguments of the opponents of the 
Treaty, and he recalled with great effect the statement 
made by Mr. de Valera to the Dail the day before his 
election as President: “I told the Dail before they 
elected me that they should understand if I take office 
as head of the State I would regard my oath solely in 
the light that it was an oath taken by me to the Irish 
nation to do the best for the Irish nation, and I would 
not be fettered if I were to be put in that position.”’ 
That declaration absolves the consciences of the 
President’s opponents. 

& * * 


Tue decision to adjourn over Christmas was taken 
on a motion of Mr. Michael Collins. Mr. de Valera 
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favored the continuance of the debate with an effort to 
reach a decision before Christmas. On a division 
Mr. Collins’s proposal was adopted by seventy-seven 
votes to forty-four, but as his proposal was seconded by 
Countess Markievitz, it is clear that some opponents of 
the Treaty voted on this occasion with him and against 
Mr. de Valera. The adjournment is useful as affording 
Irish opinion an opportunity to declare itself. The 
Clare County Council has given a lead to other public 
bodies by passing a resolution in favor of ratification by 
seventeen votes to five. The Divisional Commander of 
the I.R.A., who was in the chair, supported the resolu- 
tion, as did the Commandant of the East Clare Brigade 
and the Quartermaster of the Mid-Clare Brigade. Dele- 
gates from the public bodies of County Carlow and Cavan 
have passed similar resolutions, and other public bodies 
have called meetings on the subject. Mr. William 
O’Brien has published an appeal for solidarity. ‘‘ The 
power of handing over peaceful possession of the country 
to a native Government thus constituted is one that has 
never before fallen to the lot of Ireland. It ought surely 
to be exercised with general consent by the Dail. At 
the worst, the experiment will put the good faith of 
Mr. Lloyd George to a conclusive test.’’ We gather 
that this is virtually the Irish verdict; it is even said 
that the two parties in the Dail have agreed to give it 
effect and to ratify the Treaty. 
* a * 

Tue resemblance of the aspect of India and Egypt 
to recent Ireland must be obvious and alarming, even 
to those who depend for their knowledge upon the 
brief telegrams of news agencies and the reports of the 
special correspondents who were selected to accompany 
the Prince of Wales on his Indian tour. The Prince 
arrived in Calcutta on Christmas Eve. Whatever his 
journey was intended by its designers to effect, it has 
succeeded, with Lord Reading’s assistance, in showing 
observers here that Bengal, once outside the influence of 
Mr. Gandhi, is now actively with the rest of India. 
Wholesale arrests of Non-Co-operation Volunteers, 
including that of Mr. C. R. Das, President-elect of the 
National Congress, signalled the coming of the Prince. 
The Indian Congress and the Khilafat Committee 
ordered the day of his arrival, Christmas Eve, as “ a day 
of mourning ’’; ceremonials and festivities were to be 
boycotted. The note of anxiety in the cables from 
Calcutta was clear enough. 

* - * 

WE assume the designers of the Royal tour never 
intended to evoke that note within the hearing of 
listeners in this country ; on the contrary, beyond doubt. 
Yet now we are aware, in spite of the warm efforts of 
the special correspondents, that if native Calcutta did 
not entirely desert the line of route, the crowd was thin 
enough to disclose the solid character of the parade of 
military force. There seems to have been a need to 
assemble 5,000 Anglo-Indian volunteers. But the 
disturbance which followed the Royal visit to Bombay 
fortunately did not emphasize the Calcutta display. 
Meanwhile, the suggestion of a conference between the 
Non-Co-operation leaders and the Government is no more 
than a bare hope; neither side appears willing to make 
the approach. 


ms * . 

In Egypt, Zaghloul Pasha having been forcibly 
removed from Cairo by order of the military authorities, 
it now appears that ‘‘ the gravity of the Egyptian situa- 
tion cannot be exaggerated,’’ that ‘‘ Europeans are in 
danger,’’ that ‘‘ Cairo is bristling with troops ’’; and 
that there have been wholesale arrests, the suppression 
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of newspapers, riots, incendiarism, and many casualties. 
Moreover, we learn that the following notice has been 
posted up at Suez, under martial law: ‘‘ If aeroplanes 
perceive an assembly, they will drop smoke bombs; if 
the assembly does not disperse, they will drop shells and 
open fire with their machine guns.’’ And is it not 
common knowledge how readily and easily soldiers recog- 
nize from aeroplanes the characters of crowds below 
them, even though now and then they have mistaken 
a group of school-children for rioters? It is natural, 
with soldiers in control of a distant country, which is at 
once a dependency and not a dependency, where 
the censor is active, though allowing such news to escape, 
that the home country, with Ireland fresh in its 
memory, should be nervous. Sir Valentine Chirol, in 
a letter to the ‘‘ Times,’”’ reporting Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s contempt, in conversations with Egyptian 
Ministers, for the Milner Commission’s report, and his 
insistence on a view that Egypt must be treated as part 
of the British Empire and an armed centre, asks of our 
Egyptian policy: ‘‘ Is it likely to pay from the point of 
view of the British taxpayer? Will it pay from the point 
of view of economic reconstruction to disturb once more 
the prospects of reviving trade in one of our chief 
surviving Mediterranean markets? ’”’ 
* * * 

THE meetings which have taken place between 
Austrian and Czecho-Slovakian Ministers at Lana and 
Prague were watched with great interest in Austria and 
Germany. The results of the negotiations are rightly 
regarded as of considerable importance. Two groups of 
questions were discussed, one political and the other 
economic, and both sides have expressed themselves as 
thoroughly satisfied with the results. A treaty has been 
signed, and has now been submitted to the Austrian 
National Council for ratification. The most important 
political clauses include a territorial guarantee, a 
guarantee of neutrality by each party in case of an 
attack upon the other, an obligation to co-operate 
against any attempt to re-establish the old régime, and 
an arbitration clause. The economic clauses are natur- 
ally regarded as most important in Austria. The com- 
mercial agreement, concluded about a year ago, but not 
ratified, is now to be ratified; travelling facilities and 
passport regulations are to be greatly improved, and 
there is an agreement with regard to coal. The result 
of these negotiations is another success for the policy of 
Dr. Benes, who is gradually making Czecho-Slovakia the 
centre of a system under which the Succession States are 
being drawn together by a network of political and 
economic treaties. In the German Press the entrance of 
Austria into the orbit of Dr. Benes’s policy is regarded 
as marking an epoch. It is realized with regret that 
it must to some extent result in the exit of Austria, 
at least temporarily, from the orbit of German policy. 

* * * 

THERE was a certain mystery about the way in which 
the conference between Mr. George and M. Briand 
ended. M. Briand was entirely satisfied; according 
to the ‘‘ Times ”’ there was, as usual, complete agree- 
ment ; according to other authorities, M. Briand returned 
with some suddenness to Paris because there was, as 
usual, complete disagreement. If there was agreement, 
its terms have, for the first time, been successfully kept 
a secret. All we know is that the Supreme Council is 
to meet in January. It looks as if Germany’s default 
in regard to the January instalment may actually have 
taken place before the Allies have agreed upon what 
their attitude towards it is to be. That may, perhaps, 
be an advantage, for people are sometimes more reason- 
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able when faced with an accomplished fact than when 
they can still make vain and frantic efforts to prevent 
its inevitable happening. It seems clear that Mr. George 
has put before M. Briand some large scheme which would 
involve the revision of the reparation clauses, the 
“ economic reconstruction ’’ of Europe, and possibly a Pact 
between Britain, France, and Germany. Itistrue that the 
French Press continues to show signs of a more reason- 
able attitude towards the reparation problem, but it is 
a very sullen reasonableness. This kind of large settle- 
ment would depend entirely upon the spirit in which 
it was approached, and with the present spirit which 
dominates French politics its chances of success are 
almost negligible. Indeed, M. Briand’s position is so 
insecure that the fall of his Government may now take 
place at any moment. The debate on the relations with 
the Vatican in the Senate just before he started for 
London, and the resignation of M. Berthelot on his 
return, are both ominous, and it would surprise no one 
if it were M. Poincaré, and not M. Briand, who welcomes 
Mr. George to Cannes in January. 
* * * 

TuE reception of the idea of a Pact by “ Le Temps ”’ 
is typical of the present political mentality of France. 
The idea, it says, of a convention between France, 
Britain, and Germany which would demilitarize a zone 
along the Rhine and would bind any two of thes2 Powers 
to unite against an invasion of the zone by a third would 
be immoral. It would be immoral because it would make 
Britain a judge between Germany and France, and would 
subject France to the same suspicion as Germany. What 
France requires is “the certainty that immediate and 
efficacious aid would without fail be given to her on the 
day when she may be called to defend her safety and the 
general peace of Europe.’’ While French statesmen and 
journalists think and talk in this strain, it is clear that 
they are so out of touch with reality and public opinion in 
other countries that any wide agreement with them is 
impossible. The fact is, of course, that in Britain and 
the rest of the world there is far more suspicion of the 
present policy of France than there is of a defeated and 
disarmed Germany. If only the French would stop talk- 
ing about defending their security—which no one is 
strong enough to attack—and about maintaining the 
general peace of Europe—which they are perpetually 
disturbing—the world would at any rate be given a 
chance of peace and recovery. But for the moment 
France appears to be in such a state of hysterical exalta- 
tion that no rational agreement with her is possible. 

* * * 

Nortuine is more extraordinary than the fact that 
at a moment when the very future of our trade and 
industry depends upon people having a true and sober 
view of things, the “ Times’’ and other supporters of 
M. Poincaré will go to any lengths in attempting to 
mislead people into believing that “ Germany can pay.”’ 
A case which deserves to be placed on permanent record 
occurred in the “ Times” this week. It is a stock argu- 
ment among those who would use the big stick to make 
Germany pay that the Germans are lightly taxed. Just 
before rising for Christmas the German Reichstag made 
certain reductions in the scale of income-tax. The 
“ Times ’’ dealt with this prominently, remarking that it 
was “scandalous that at a time when Germany pleads 
that she is unable to meet her obligations with her 
creditors the income-tax of persons enjoying large 
incomes should be reduced.’’ When you examine the 
figures given, you find that on an income of 50,000 marks 
the income-tax is reduced from 22 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. 





Tue ‘‘ Times’ kindly converts for the benefit: of 
its English readers the sum of 50,000 marks into £2,500 
at par, and the simple-minded reader is thus led to 
believe that the lucky German with an income of £2,500 
a year has had his income-tax reduced from 4s. in the £ 
to 2s. But anyone who turned to the financial columns 
of the “ Times’’ of that day would find that the actual 
value of 50,000 marks was £66. In current values of 
1921, and not 1913, the German with the large income 
of £66 a year was having his tax reduced from 4s. to 2s. 
inthe £. The tax on an income of 500,000 marks, which 
the “ Times’ reckons as £25,000, but which is actually 
worth about £660, is reduced from 50 per cent. (10s. in 
the £) to 32 per cent. (about 6s. 8d. in the £). The 
reason for the reductions is precisely that an income of 
500,000 marks is now a small income, owing to the 
depreciation of the mark and the consequent rise in 
prices, and cannot reasonably be taxed at anything 
higher than 6s. 8d. in the £. The “ Times’’ completely 
obscures this fact! Will its editor kindly say why? 


* * * 


Sr Artur Boscawen, anxious to save what little 
credit was left to his Agricultural Conciliation Com- 
mittees, made an earnest appeal last week to the Norfolk 
farmers to accept Lord Ailwyn as independent chairman 
at another meeting of the Committee for that county. 
He also exhibited alarm at the consequences of a failure 
to end the deadlock caused by the thirty-shilling wage 
ultimatum. The local branch of the Farmers’ Union 
accepted the proposal, but protested hotly against the 
publication of Sir Arthur’s letter, and described his inter- 
vention as “interference.’’ The tone of the protest 
suggested anything but conciliation, and it was soon dis- 
covered in fact when the Committee assembled on 
Wednesday that the farmers’ representatives had been 
definitely instructed by their organization to resist a 
compromise. Under these circumstances the men’s repre- 
sentatives and the independent chairman were left to 
make the conciliatory proposals, while the farmers 
rejected them one by one. 


* * * 


First of all the men’s chairman offered frankly to 
go halfway to get a compromise settlement. He proposed 
a wage of 33s. a week for January and February. The 
farmers declined to consider it. Lord Ailwyn, whose 
interests are allied with property, but who sees that no 
good can come of crushing laborers below the poverty 
line, appealed to the farmers to abandon the 30s., to pay 
32s. until March 25th, and 34s. from that date until 
harvest. He also urged that an agreement should be 
registered, to give the workers a legal right to the wage 
fixed, and to protect the well-disposed farmer against 
sweated labor competition. The men’s representatives 
were even willing to accept the wage proposed up to 
March 25th, leaving the spring and early summer wage 
open for further discussion, but the farmers spurned this 
offer and insisted absolutely on their 30s. There the 
matter was left for the consideration of the executive of 
the men’s union. With four thousand unemployed 
laborers in the county it is possible that the farmers 
may get their way without stirring up open resistance, 
but they will suffer in the long run as well as the workers. 
We do not know what the Union executive will decide, 
but, having regard to the attitude of Sir Arthur 
Boscawen and Lord Ailwyn, it is clearly not too late for 
the influence of the Trade Union General Council to 
make itself felt, if it is instantly and vigorously thrown 
on the side of the laborers. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE SABOTAGE OF THE MIND. 
When the Great War was over and the work of making 
a land fit for heroes began, a modest but commodious 
plot was laid out for the education of the people. It was a 
moment of spiritual ‘‘ uplift.’’ Right had triumphed over 
might, the dominion of militarism was broken ; and in the 
coming era of peace, prosperity, and progress the fruits 
of the tree of knowledge should be accessible to all, and 
enlightened ideals should be the common regulators of 
our life. It was not, however, an entirely disinterested 
love of knowledge that prompted us to this new regard 
for education. Even before the war a variety of testi- 
mony had been gathering to convince us that it was no 
longer safe or commercially profitable to continue to be 
the worst-educated of the countries claiming a front place 
in civilization. So the utilitarian claims of science, 
modern languages, and commercial geography gave the 
needed practical stiffening to the aspirations after 
personal culture. It was recognized that more secondary 
and continuation schools, a broader road to knowledge, 
a freer access to the higher education of our colleges, 
more, better-trained, and better-paid teachers, were 
reforms that were “ worth while.’”’ So our Government 
called to their inner counsels an enlightened scholar 
from one of our great universities, and set him to work 
upon this new plan. We could not, indeed, proceed 
as fast as we could wish, for it would take some years 
to train the teaching staff, nor were the necessary 
financial resources yet at our command. But we 
could make a sound beginning with continuation 
schools, increase the grants to local colleges and other 
struggling homes of culture, and, above all, raise the 
general status and quality of the teaching profession by 
abolishing the miserable sweating system which had 
hitherto prevailed, especially in our elementary schools. 

Could we afford it? True, well-directed education 
is the most productive form of expenditure in the long 
run; but meantime, taxation is very high and there are 
other things required to equip a land for its heroes, 
such as housing, health, and pensions for the disabled. 
To thoughtful financiers it was evident from the start 
that there was only one source which could be tapped to 
yield the large amount of money wanted for education. 
That was armaments. The battle of ideals was not to be 
confined to the years of war. Force was not dethroned 
as arbiter, unless education and the intellectual and 
moral influences for which it stands displaced armaments 
in their call upon the resources of nations. The com- 
mission given to Mr. Fisher was based upon a genuine, 
though not a whole-hearted, acceptance of this challenge. 
More of the strength of England was to go into the culti- 
vation of the mind and less into the aggrandizement of 
force. The struggle of these contradictory policies with 
their conflicting finances was never fought out to a finish. 
Nay, at the very time when Mr. Fisher was preparing 
his plans, Mr. Churchill and his colleagues were already 
squandering in futile expeditions a sum of money 
which would have well sufficed to put upon a sound 
footing every department of our educational system. 
But in spite of these foreign extravagances, and with full 
knowledge of the financial situation of the country, the 
Government sanctioned the new scale of teachers’ salaries 
laid down in the Burnham Report, and made new, 
though modest, provision for continuation schools and 
other improvements. 

Now suddenly the whole of this new intellectual 
fabric is threatened with immediate demolition. For 








any such sum as is mentioned for the “‘ cut ’’ in educa- 
tion, whether it be £16 millions or £20 millions, involves 
nothing less than this. Now, why are the youth of the 
country to be robbed of their intellectual freedom, why 
are the teachers to be reduced again to penury and 
robbed of hope? Because it is necessary to reduce taxa- 
tion, and because no large enough reduction of military 
and naval expenditure is possible! Let us look a little 
closer at these two words ‘‘ necessary ’’ and “‘ possible.’’ 
In what sense is it ‘‘ necessary ’’ to reduce taxation? 
Necessity has acquired a sinister meaning in politics. It 
is usually identified with what is called ‘“‘ a reason of 
State.’’ But it often stands for the mere expediency 
of a party move or a calculation of personal gain. In 
the present case there is no disguise. Reduced taxation 
is needed as a card in the election game. Eighteenpence, 
or even a shilling, off the Income Tax, is regarded as 
essential to re-establish confidence in the Government 
among the great middle classes, who are groaning 
beneath tax burdens in this time of trade depression, 
and to cement the allegiance of the rich to this not-too- 
popular Coalition. To this end, it is calculated that so 
permanently unpopular a cause as education may be 
safely sacrificed. 

But is this calculation so certain as it seems to 
our statesmen? Let us put it at no higher than 
present expediency. Is it quite safe to offend, through 
the sensitive organ of the pocket, a large and widely 
dispersed body of intelligent men and women who are in 
direct and closely personal contact with the vast majority 
of the electorate in every town and village of the land? 
It is one thing to refuse better pay to an unorganized, 
untrained, and submissive profession; and another to 
snatch from the members of a skilled and powerful trade 
union benefits already pledged or granted. For common 
action by the teachers could close the schools; and 
their union with the general Labor movement of the 
country is likely to be a source of greater strength to the 
latter than any other union of brain and hand. More- 
over, if the official sabotage of education is attempted, 
we see the likelihood of large reinforcements for the 
teachers’ cause from those very middle classes whose 
betrayal of that cause the Government may think to buy 
with their shilling off the Income Tax. For, after all, 
there must be found in the more educated members of 
these classes some sincere belief in the efficacy and the 
safety of knowledge and of intellectual training, and a 
mere lively sense than heretofore of the dangers to which 
popular ignorance exposes a nation in the perilous and 
perplexing tides of world movements. We believe that 
the teachers will rally to their side supports which will 
bring consternation into the ranks of the betrayers. 

If it be necessary, in any other than the electioneer- 
ing sense, to cut down taxation, there is only one 
legitimate way to do it. To say that large reductions 


.in expense of armaments are impossible is an impudent 


falsehood, which supporters of the ‘‘ war to end war”’ 
should be ashamed to utter. What have we done to put 
pacific professions into practice? Before the war, when 
the competition in armaments was running at its height 
with war intended and expected, our expenditure on 
armed forces was some £70 millions. Three years after 
the enemy has been beaten, disarmed, and reduced to 
impotence, we set out to spend £228 millions on Army, 
Navy, and Air Services, and exceed the estimate. With 
a vast parade of liberality we raised the Imperial 
estimate for education from the miserable pittance 
before the war to £87 millions this year. Admit- 
ting that in both cases the fall in value of money 
explains a doubling of the pre-war bill, yet the 
indemnity purchased by the blood and treasure of the 
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greatest war in history not merely produces no reduction 
of our force, but demands this great addition. As 
formerly we allowed our enemies to make our pace for 
armed expenditure, must we now allow our friends to 
play this réle? Must Japan and France be empowered 
at any time to scrap our schools, starve our culture, and 
sweat our teachers, by calling upon us to spend the 
money needed for these wholesome purposes on super- 
Hoods and submarines? If so, our young men indeed 
have died in vain, for we remain enmeshed as firmly as 
before in the evils of militarism. No League of Nations, 
no Washington or other Conference, can save us from 
the body of this death. Nothing but that faith and 
courage which our statesmen do not possess. The pre- 
ference of warships and guns to schools will not save us 
er our civilization. If the world in truth is still so 
dangerous, let us at least choose the lesser risk. For 
even as a preparation for the unknown dangers of the 
future a trained mind is worth a good deal more than 
a drilled body, and science has a higher explosive value 
than any known and therefore obsolescent shell. Before 
this Government dares to commit us to perishing from 
the head downward, we ask it to pause and count 
the cost, not in the false coin of electioneering, but in 
true terms of national security, remembering that in 
such a time as this “ History is a race between education 
and catastrophe.”’ 





THE DEBATE ON THE TREATY. 


Tue temper and the character of the long debate in the 
Dail have provoked an impatience that is not quite 
reasonable. If Ireland were to reject the Treaty she 
would stamp her political judgment as bewildered and 
incapable: that would be the verdict of mankind. But 
she is not intending to reject the Treaty, and it is signifi- 
cant that the opponents of the Treaty admit that the 
nation is against them. Mr. de Valera and Mr. Childers 
regard themselves as saving Ireland from herself, which 
means that Ireland is in some danger of looking at the 
facts, whereas they are resolved to keep their heads in 
the clouds. One of their followers said that he would 
pay no attention to the declarations of opinion from his 
constituents, for he recognized an obligation to his ideas 
which is more binding than any obligation to the Irish 
people. This is characteristic of a fanatical devotee in 
whose eyes the happiness of men and women counts for 
less than the decrees of his faith. The remarkable 
message from the County Council of County Clare, the 
county for which Mr. de Valera sits in the Dail, shows 
what the nation wants, for the County Council elections 
were held on the Sinn Fein issue and nothing else. It is 
probable that there will be other demonstrations of this 
kind. The opinions of the Bishops are well known, 
though they have wisely abstained from making a collec- 
tive pronouncement, because Nationalist Ireland is 
strongly anti-clerical, and, with its eyes on the religious 
passions of Ulster, is specially proud and jealous of its 
unsectarian character. The speeches in the Dail show 
not only that Ireland wants the Treaty, but also that 
this is well known to its opponents. 

A normal Parliament in a normal atmosphere would 
lose no time in giving effect to this recognized desire, but 
the Dail is not a normal Parliament, and it is not dis- 
cussing in a normal atmosphere. Almost all its members 
have suffered either in their own persons or in those of 
intimate friends at the hands of British soldiers or 
British irregulars. Let anybody imagine that the British 
House of Commons was full of the relations of the officers 





who were killed in Dublin on Bloody Sunday or of officers 
who have lost their lives in ambushes. Let him imagine 
also that these members had been elected for the express 
purpose of demonstrating the indignation that had been 
provoked by murders or the anger provoked by 
ambushes. Would the Treaty have gone through such 
a House of Commons quite comfortably with only three 
days’ debate? But such a comparison gives an 
inadequate impression of the case of the Dail, for there 
ean be scarcely a man or woman in that body who does 
not know himself or herself of any number of outrages 
practised on poor and obscure persons or of the 
ill-treatment of Irish villages. A novel that has 
just come into our hands, ‘‘ The Trail of the Black- 
and-Tans’’ (Talbot Press, 5s.), gives a vivid picture of 
the life Ireland has been leading under the Terror. The 
Dail is made up of men and women to whom these events 
are the most striking memories of their lives, and debates 
conducted under this shadow are bound to exhibit all the 
consequences of bitter temper and acute suspicion. There 
are men and women in both countries who can rise above 
this atmosphere, and among the supporters of the Treaty 
are close relations of victims of the war. It is not sur- 
prising that the men who have taken part in the fighting 
are the best able to subordinate their emotions to their 
reason ; the speech of Mr. Mulcahy was a fine and impres- 
sive warning of the evils that the war-spirit has brought 
on Europe, and will bring on Ireland if it is not curbed. 
Those who have taken the trouble to follow the debates 
in the Irish papers will find a great deal to admire in the 
ability, the dignity, the good feeling, and the good sense 
that have been displayed. The determination of the 
plenipotentiaries to avoid language and methods that 
would embitter this painful disagreement between men 
who have stood together through peril and suffering is 
beyond all praise. 

Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins have Irish opinion 
behind them because, in as anxious a choice as men have 
been called upon to make, they showed the insight of 
statesmen. For what distinguishes the statesman from 
the pedant but the power to see when a situation has 
changed or developed in such a way that new methods 
are necessary if it is to be managed with success? 
Ireland had two weapons in her gallant struggle against 
England: the spirit of union and discipline created by 
oppression, and the sympathy of the outside world. So 
long as British policy persevered with coercion and with- 
held recognition of Ireland’s national claim, the large 
questions of tactics were relatively simple. But there 
came a moment when British policy changed, and the 
British Government, driven partly by a sense of the 
growing difficulties in Ireland, partly by a sense of the 
growing concern in England, offered Ireland a partner- 
ship of a completely different character from the 
relationship she had been trying to impose. The pleni- 
potentiaries succeeded in improving this offer until they 
found themselves with a treaty in front of them which 
gave the Irish people complete independence, recognized 
their national status, and only preserved, as Professor 
Rahilly well put it, a common ritual, for the oath of 
allegiance in its revised form is that and nothing more. 
The delegates knew perfectly well that this was the 
utmost they could get. Now, an Irish leader might 
have said to himself, ‘‘ This Treaty differs in certain 
respects from the Treaty I wanted: if I could draft the 
Treaty myself it would be altered in this or that respect,”’ 
just as the Lord Chancellor has said on the other side 
that there were provisions in the Treaty that he 
accepted with grave reluctance. Probably the Irish 
leaders did say this to themselves. But any man of 
judgment and insight would have gone on to say, “‘ But 
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I cannot reject this and still hope for a united Irish 
resistance or for the sympathy of the outside world, 
because most of my fellow-countrymen would think this 
a satisfactory solution, and the world would certainly 
think it a just one.’’ 


sacrifice that many Irishmen are asked to make in 


| abandoning a scheme that is so closely associated with 


That is to say, the offer of the | 


Treaty created a new tactical situation, and if it were | 
mishandled Ireland would find that she had lost her | 


two principal weapons, while throwing away an offer | 


which would recognize her national status and give her 
ample power to defend it. 

This truth should have been still plainer, once the 
Treaty had been accepted by the plenipotentiaries, amid 
the rejoicing of Ireland and by the majority of the Dail 
Cabinet. The Bourbon mind is to be found among 
leaders of revolution as well as among kings, and it is 
not less fatal to good judgment. Mr. de Valera and 
Mr. Childers still clung to the precise formulas in which 
they had envisaged the solution of the Irish problem. 


who think that a relationship still looser than the loose 
relationship set up by the Treaty would be to the advan- 


their struggle. A sacrifice of sentiment is sometimes the 
hardest of all. But events have compelled a choice 
between sacrificing a formula and sacrificing national 
unity, at a time when no formula in the world is worth 
anything if the nation is not behind it. At this juncture 
Mr. de Valera and Mr. Childers have acted as if their 
formula was everything and national unity nothing. A 
revolutionary struggle always produces some men of this 
type—men who have lost in the course of that struggle 
the resilience and play of their minds, so that they can- 
not adapt themselves to a new situation, but insist on 
their fixed ideas at whatever cost in national confusion 
and national loss. Some Irishmen may think that it is 
a danger to Irish liberty to have the Crown represented 
in Ireland at all, even by a representative chosen with 


| the assent of the Irish Government; but it is surely a 
For their formulas there is a great deal to be said: it | 


is probable that there are Englishmen as well as Irishmen 


wild reckoning that counts this danger half as serious 
as the danger of an immediate and bitter conflict within 
the Irish popular party while England stands before the 


_ world in a becoming white sheet, offering a Treaty that 
tage of both countries. Nor is it fair to overlook the | 


the world thinks just. 








THE 


LOST PATIENCE OF VIENNA. 


I. 


By M. E. RAVAGE. 


For over a year everyone with eyes in his head has been 
asking himself, Why does not Vienna revolt? Not Labor 
leaders and agitators and Bolshevist agents, fretting at 
the servile stolidity of the starving masses, but bankers 
and business men, bourgeois newspaper, men, and casual 
visitors, have been the loudest and most astonished (and 
one could truly say the most impatient) inquirers. The 
bankers and business men, and all who had something to 
lose by an eventual outburst, put the question tremu- 
lously thus: When will Vienna revolt? No one—except 
a few English and Americans who were picnicking on the 
ruins—but has agreed that something ought to and must 
happen. 

There are fashions in news-reporting as in millinery. 
Three and even two years ago the demand for Austrian 
sob-stuff was unlimited, and the newspapers and 
periodicals of the West were deluged with it. Latterly 
a change of taste has occurred. The pathos-thing had 
been over-produced until the market was glutted with 
it and the foreign consumer was weary of tragedy. 
Therefore, conditions in Vienna suddenly improved. A 
note of rosy optimism shot through the “‘ specials ’’ and 
the ‘‘ features.’” There went forth interviews with the 
mistresses of Francis Joseph, entertaining gossip about 
operatic and theatrical circles, colorful tales of the gay 
social life. Vienna was clearly once again taking its 
place among the brilliant capitals of Europe. No more 
about the bread lines, about the stunted children, about 
the dying city, about the engulfing wretchedness and 
despair of Vienna. None the less the wretchedness and 
despair—das Wiener Elend—far from subsiding, went 
from bad to worse, and even the amiable and courteous 
Viennese were bound to revolt. 

What actually happened was of no great importance, 
except as a symptom and a warning that the breaking- 
point had been reached. It had been known for a long 
time that on December Ist the prices of car-fares and 
bread and butter and other necessities would be enor- 








mously advanced. When the appointed day arrived, 
bread went up from 34 kronen to 78, and railroad 
fares rose at one jump 200 per cent. Spontaneously the 
workers of some thirty-odd factories in one of the out- 
lying wards of the city, Floridsdorf by name, downed 
their tools and set out upon a march on Parliament. 
The news spread rapidly, and the procession was joined 
on its way by groups of strikers from other districts. By 
the time it had reached the heart of the city it had 
become a very formidable demonstration. The object 
of the workers was nothing more violent or reactionary 
than to lay their grievance before the central authority 
of the Republic. But suddenly something unexpected 
happened. A handful of hot-heads and hooligans broke 
away from the orderly procession, forced their way into 
the leading hotels, coffee-houses, clubs, and shops, and 
broke loose into a fury of destruction and looting. The 
damage to plate-glass and mirrors alone is estimated at 
over a billion kronen. Individuals who were provoca- 
tively dressed in furs or costly ornaments were attacked 
and robbed. A couple of gendarmes were badly injured. 
And as I write Vienna wears the appearance of a city 
struck by a tornado. Police march in platoons through 
the main streets, the shops are almost all boarded up 
and closed, the coffee-houses are deserted, and a pall of 
devastation reigns over the scene. 

For a day or two the possessing classes and the 
large foreign colonies in and around Vienna were com- 
pletely terrified. Rumor was rife, and the tension was 
very great. It was reported that an organized attack 
was being planned on all aliens, that a Soviet Govern- 
ment had already been formed and was on the point of 
being proclaimed. The swarm of Russian Grand Dukes 
and lesser émigrés were especially panic-stricken. They 
knew a Bolshevist revolution when they saw one. They 
heaped contemptuous curses on the easy-going Govern- 
ment for letting Moscow hatch plots under its very nose, 
called loudly for the mobilization of the army (which, 
in Austria, happens to be a Socialist force), and hurriedly 
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consulted the railroad maps for the nearest exit to the 
frontier. 

The Soviet Republic was not proclaimed, and is not 
in the least likely to be proclaimed. It is not even 
probable that the mild excesses of December Ist will 
be soon repeated. For all their bitter despair, the 
workers of Austria know only too well that the cure for 
their intolerable ills lies not in any mere change in 
Government, nor yet in any magical experimenting with 
new Constitutions. Yet the immediate and remote 
future of Austria is full of trouble. The mass of the 
people are impoverished and rapidly sinking into 
beggary, and no road out of the wilderness is in sight. 
There is no unemployment; wages are, through brief 
strikes and peaceful negotiations, constantly increased ; 
but the fat wads of paper money will scarcely buy food 
and fuel and car-fare, to say nothing of shoes and cloth- 
ing and recreation. And, in the meantime, the shops 
are crammed full of every variety of delicacy and luxury, 
and throngs of buyers willingly pay the fabulous prices. 
Who is to blame for this state of affairs? The Entente, 
the Government, the Schieber (speculators), the 
peasantry, the ever-growing invasion of foreigners with 
their expensive valuta and omnivorous appetites. Every- 
body in general and no one in particular. The starving 
and freezing people are puzzled and exasperated ; and in 
proportion as they are puzzled their exasperation is the 
more intense and dangerous. 

The Entente, and France especially, is, to the 
Austrian mind, the serpent in the paradise that might 
have been. To the partition of the old monarchy every- 
one is resigned as, in principle, just. But the impos- 
sible ramp which has been set up as the independent and 
inviolable Republic of German-Austria could only have 
been saved alive by union with the rest of the German 
people; and that consummation the victorious arbiters 
of Europe have with all their vast resources of might 
and intrigue set themselves to prevent, in violation of 
that very principle of national self-determination which 
justified the break-up of the Dual Monarchy. The loan, 
which was promised by way of consolation, and which 
might have served to rehabilitate the finances of the 
country, is yet to be made. It needs no political 
economist to see that the woes of Austria were, in the 
first instance, made in Paris and its environs. If only one 
could march on the Quai d’Orsay or Westminster as 
easily as on the legislative halls beyond the Volksgarten ! 
But revolutions are specifically home remedies. 

The existing Government of the Republic bears a 
heavy share of the burden of guilt in the misery of the 
people. It goes on printing worthless banknotes to meet 
an ever-growing deficit, instead of proceeding with the 
expropriation of capital through the drastic capital levy 
recommended by the Socialists, and the consequence is 
that the krone depreciates from day to day and from 
hour to hour, and the cost of living mounts in the same 
ratio and with equal speed. Far better it would be 
for the State to admit bankruptcy and to make way for 
the introduction of a new and stable—perhaps even a 
foreign—currency. Food rationing and the war laws 
of rent control, which are about the only things that 
make the life of the poor tolerable, are, through the 
persistent agitation of food speculators and landlords, in 
momentary danger of repeal. But even the “ Arbeiter- 
Zeitung ”’ is forced to admit that no conceivable Govern- 
ment could do very much better in a country whose real 
authorities reside abroad. And all classes of the popu- 
lation, including Labor, are aware that there is another 
side te the bread and housing questions. There can be 
no doubt that the rent laws at present in force are not 
only unjust to the landlords, but destructive of property. 








| themselves and make their appeal to the nation. 





They are, in effect, much worse than confiscatory. For 
while the value of the krone is about 1,600 times below 
par, the cost of a home is only four or five times what 
it was before the war. Translated into gold values, the 
dwelling which let at forty pounds a year in 1914 
now lets for three shillings a year! Under such condi- 
tions the maintenance of property in good repair is, of 
course, out of the question, and the houses of Vienna 
are progressively turning into picturesque ruins. And 
the State’s adventure in bread rationing, which was 
designed to hold the popular discontent below the 
explosion point, is so far and away the largest item in 
the deficit, and so great a factor in the depreciation of 
the national currency, that’ it may without paradox be 
regarded as preparing the ground for revolution. 

The riots of December 1st were aimed, in the main, 
against the Schieber—the currency speculator whose 
activities are robbing the people’s money of its purchas- 
ing power. It is only in the very recent past that the 
Austrian consumer has waked up to the realities of his 
distress. As recently as two months ago one could still 
hear bitter complaints about the rising prices. Now 
the word 7'euerung (meaning high cost of living) has gone 
out of the vocabulary to make room for the new word 
Entuertung, or depreciation. The simplest minds now 
understand, what the very economists seemed to be 
unaware of a year ago, that it is not commodities that 
are continually soaring, but the krone that is everlast- 
ingly sinking. In six weeks the Austrian currency has 
fallen from 8,500 to the pound sterling to 34,000, and 
from 2,000 to the dollar to 8,500. Yet while the prices 
of food and clothing-and fuel have necessarily gone up, 
they have not risen anything like in proportion to the 
depreciation of the medium of exchange, so that, 


_ properly speaking, commodities are actually cheaper 


to-day than they were two months ago. The cost of rail- 
way travel, for instance, remained stationary from the 
time when a sovereign was 4,000 kronen until December 
Ist, when it was close to 35,000; and then it merely 
tripled itself, while the krone had sunk to one-ninth. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





- A London Diary. 


Lonpon, THurspay. 

THERE is to be a new party, duly provided with 
principles, leaders, followers, and a programme. The 
need is evident, for the Unionist Party died a few days 
ago, and from its virgin corpse (for it never produced 
anything) will spring, not exactly violets, but some 
sturdy growth of property and the Conservative cause. 
So thinks, or hopes, the “ Spectator,’’ which, with an eye 
on Mr. George’s next sally in democracy, thinks it high 
time to be constructing a precautionary trench or two. 
Well, let the Coalition break, and the sooner the better. 
Also, if there are the elements of an honest Toryism to 
be collected from its vagrant ambitions, let them organize 
But I 
see no leader and no party worth the name. Lord Derby 
is mentioned. He is far too primitive; a mind and 
character of that type have small chance of survival in 
waters where the Prime Minister's agility only just keeps 
him afloat. Apart from Mr. George’s personality, the 
only strength is in a union of talents and more or less 
kindred minds, with a mass vote behind. Lord Birken- 
head and Mr. Churchill might form such a group to the 
Right. Lord Robert Cecil, the Liberals, and the Labor 
Party could conceivably bring together a balancing party 
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from the Left, with Mr. George poised in a kind of 
Gladstonian isolation. But I don’t see the beginnings of 
either combination. Mr. George’s only possible rivals 
have signed on for a fresh cruise with him. As long as 
these existing relationships hold, Liberalism and Labor 
cancel each other out as alternatives to the Coalition. 
The Cecilians are the Peelites over again. They await 
the formation of new parties; and possess little force of 
themselves. Nor can the impulse to change arise from 
the Left. So far as the more liberal spirit of Mr. 
George’s later policy prevails, Liberals and Labor men 
are more or less content to speed it on, and to see the 
men who ministered to the ills of our time occupied in 
curing them. 








NEVERTHELESS, one great question looms immediately 
ahead. Are the moral and recuperative services of 
government to go down, leaving its bad, repressive forces 
in the ascendant? There is the heart of the coming battle 
over the Geddes report. I would not predict an easy 
victory for the children of light. Once get the grants down, 
and all is lost, for, outside the progressive towns, there is 
not only no zeal for education, but the active hatred of the 
countryside, coupled with a rapacious passion for child- 
labor. The cheap pictorial Press will be hostile ; the mass 
journalism of to-day is the enemy of culture, as it is 
of international peace and of the civilized life. There- 
fore, every step to reaction should be watched. There is 
the Government first of all. Every eye will be turned on 
two Ministers. The first is Mr. Fisher. It is enough to 
say that his character as a politician is finally at stake. 
He did little enough for Liberalism in the difficult days 
when war and its fearful débris almost swept its land- 
marks away, and insulated men of feeling and ideas. 
But if he now succumbs, his defeat will be one of 
character, and it will be final. The same, or more so, 
applies to Dr. Macnamara. He would be the first to 
confess himself a child of the elementary school, and to 
admit that but for it and its claims he would never have 
been heard of in public life, least of all in a British 
Government. For years he was its member. Popular 
was, in fact, his one subject, and 
hundreds of speeches and professions attested his 
zeal. I won’t assume that he has forgotten the 
pit out of which he was digged. But there is not 
a great time for remembrance. This Parliament 
being what it is, the battle for education will be lost or 
won before any Bill on the lines of the Geddes report 
can appear, probably before the issue of that document. 
When the Cabinet debates are over, and should an anti- 
Education Bill appear as their result, neither Mr. Fisher 
nor Dr. Macnamara can in honor remain a member of the 
Administration. 


education 


THERE is a second great subject which, like educa- 
tion, is a test of the true character of after-war politics. 
If the Tory Party succeeds in engaging Mr. George for 
the campaign to restore the veto of the House of Lords, 
the political issue will at once be seen to be far less 
important than the social one. Ten years ago the limita- 
tion of the power of the Lords was an object of 
Liberalism, for without it the history of the Liberal 
Party must have come to an ignominious end. Now the 
restoration of the veto is sought for what is essentially a 
new purpose in our politics. No one could fairly say 
during the Liberal period that the Servile State was at 
our doors. Mr. Belloc talked of it rhetorically, but its 
conception was in the Great War, and it will be born in 
the hour when Capital decides not to share the govern- 
ment of industry with Labor, but to demand a Capitalist 
settlement. Such a society cannot, of course, depend on a 








predominant House of Commons. And it would not be 
much better served by the rather tolerant, discursive, 
open-minded House of Lords, by no means devoted to 
Capital, in which it is possible to discuss almost anything 
in a gentlemanly way. It is a far harder, stronger, more 
deliberately composed Chamber which is the dream of 
the profiteers, so powerful in Downing Street, spite of 
its surface Liberalism. One can imagine the feu d’enfer 
through which the George of the Limehouse speeches will 
have to ride before he can trample through his past to 
such a consummation as this. If he is really clear-sighted 
he will not try. For the most part statesmen do not 
scheme for revolution; they tumble into it; and Mr. 
George must see that the attempt to turn the House of 
Lords into an engine of the capitalist system would be 
the end of evolutionary politics. The workmen would 
have lost everything; and there would be no future for 
them. Well, the France of the Charter could go back 
to the Reaction ; but then four-fifths of French history 
is the tale of the loss of liberties, qualified by Revolution. 
Our genius is not in the line of desperate losees and 
frenzied recoveries. It is less brilliant, and steadier. 
Therefore I predict failure for the reaction. 


Tue “ Times ’’ has now to admit, what was clear to 
everybody else, that the live pigeon-shooting on the 
Terrace at Monte Carlo has not been stopped, and that 
even if it ceases there, it will only be removed a few 
hundred yards away across the frontier. In other words, 
the crusade of the “ Times’’ has been an utter failure. 
It has gained nothing whatever of substance, and even in 
appearance the Administration of the Casino has made 
a mock of the crusade for humanity. It is not for out- 
siders to play the first move in the counter-attack. It is 
for the “ Times ’’ first to acknowledge defeat, and then 


to repair it. A WavyFaARER 





Life and Letters, 


ABSURDITIES OF SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC, 


‘“‘ MistikE me not for my complexion.’’ In other 
words, don’t be dismayed by the heading. The pro- 
ceedings in our schools are not solely the affair of 
teachers. After all, parents have a few rights, and 
adults who are not parents are usually ratepayers or 
taxpayers, and their pockets, if not their inclinations, 
must therefore be interested in education. 

The recently issued Report of the Departmental 
Committee on English has laid it down that the 
education of all young English children, and especially 
of the children who fill the elementary schools and the 
lowest forms of the secondary schools, should be 
founded on the native tongue. The main educational 
effort must be continuously directed towards giving the 
children a sound and permanent command of their own 
language in speech and writing. That English children 
are not thus well grounded in English is painfully 
obvious. The elementary schools in particular have 
the appearance of sacrificing language to other things, 
especially arithmetic. 

Arithmetic owes its pre-eminence in the elementary 
school curriculum to the necessities of the old examina- 
tion system. That system needed school subjects with 
immediately assessable results—subjects that could be 
marked right or wrong, good or bad, at the very moment 
of examination. Accordingly, reading (in its lowest 
sense), spelling, and arithmetic became the main lines 
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of elementary school activity. The teacher did not try 
to make his children understand these things: he tried 
to make them “ pass ’’’ in these things. In arithmetic 
he gave them constant and severe practice; he gave 
them ‘‘ tips’’ and ‘‘ wrinkles ’’; and certain periodicals 
specialized in disseminating among teachers all such 
aids to a good percentage of passes. 

With the abolition of the examination system came 
an attempt to make the arithmetic rational. Boys 
were required to spend less time on mechanical work 
and more on ‘‘ problems.’’ Problems still hold the 
field. Problems, in the simple faith of educationists, 
make boys think; though no one can produce any 
example of a boy made thoughtful by daily doses of 
problems. If I took a dull boy to a teacher and said, 
“ Here is a dull boy; please make him bright by giving 
him plenty of problems,’’ the teacher would be startled, 
and might even suspect a joke. But I should only be 
putting in a direct, concrete way what teachers say in 
the generalizations admired at conference meetings. 
Every teacher knows perfectly well, if he honestly 
interrogates his experience, that the boy who is good 
at arithmetic remains good, the boy who is fair remains 
fair, and the boy who is bad remains bad. Arithmetic 
adds nothing to the capacity of any child. 

What has really happened is that arithmetic has 
been made more complicated, not more rational. I will 
show this by discussing a few pages of some books 
actually used in the lower standards of elementary 
schools. Standard II. is the lowest class for which 
printed books are compiled, and in Standard II. child- 
ren are normally seven or eight years old. For the sake 
of precision I give the actual figures for a Standard II. 
in a large boys’ school: under seven, 1; under eight, 
20; under nine, 16; under ten, 11. A boy of more than 
nine in Standard II. is below the normal intelligence. 

Well, in the first exercise our little Standard II. 
boys are introduced to addition; and as we have been 
assured that numbers for children must be concrete, not 
abstract, we do not ask them to add 78, 36, and 29, or 
43, 82, and 75, but we ask them to add 78 collars, 
36 collars, and 29 collars, or 43 ties, 82 ties, and 75 ties 
—all the examples I quote are taken verbatim from the 
book. Observe, by the way, the workings of the 
pedagogic mind: “43” is abstract, and therefore incom- 
prehensible; but “43 ties’’ is concrete, and therefore 
comprehensible! The next dozen exercises deal with 
subtraction, multiplication, ‘division, pints, quarts, 
gallons, area in square inches, money sums and fractions, 
including eighths, and later, thirds, sixths, and twelfths. 
Subtraction and division of money are each lightly dis- 
missed in half an exercise, although these are most 
difficult operations for such very young children. Can 
the small child of eight, with little actual experience of 
money beyond pennies and halfpennies, and without 
any enlightening home conditions, be reasonably 
expected to understand the operations involved in sums 
like these ?— 

£2 : 4s. : Thd. + 9. 
19s. : lid. +11. 

Presently he is introduced to division by factors; 
example, 631 + 16. Please take a pencil and work that 
sum by factors on the margin of this paper, and then 
imagine the task of making the process clear to mere 
babies of seven or eight! It is not surprising to find 
that, after this, the small boy is considered able both to 
understand and solve such problems as these :— 


If a pint of cream is sold for 2$d., find the cost of 
the cream in two cans, one containing 1 gall. 2 qts., 
and the other 1 gall. 7 pts. 

In four days a steamer sails 665 miles. On the 
first day it sailed 134 miles, and on the second and third 





days together it sailed three times as far as on the first 
day. How far did it sail on the fourth day? 

A tailor had 648 yds. of cloth. After using 4 of it 
and 4 of it, he sold the remainder in nine-yard lengths. 
How many lengths were there? 


Three pieces of string, 20 inches, 27 ins., and 29 ins. 
long, are tied together, and each knot takes 14 ins. How 
long is the whole after the pieces are tied ? 

How many eiglths of an inch are there in the 
difference between 35 ins. and 13 ins.? 

I assure the incredulous reader that I am neither invent- 
ing nor exaggerating. These are actual problems printed 
in a book and meant to be read, understood, and worked 
on paper by Standard IT. children of seven or eight years 
of age. The book is not exceptional. It is one of a very 
popular set, no worse than any other. I could, perhaps, 
find books and problems even more astounding ; but my 
purpose is not to criticize sets of arithmetic books. I 
want to make a general, not a particular, charge, and to 
assert, first, that the minds of these small children, 
prematurely teased by a course of numerical conundrums 
whose very words they can scarcely comprehend, are 
almost certainly spoiled for any clear understanding of 
the plain and practical elements of arithmetic; and, 
next, that the daily wrestling with these puzzles con- 
sumes and utterly wastes an enormous amount of 
precious time. What is the most cbvious need of the 
little boy of seven or eight in an elementary school—a 
boy, normally, from a barely literate home? Does he 
really need at that age to know how many eighths there 
are in the difference between 3} and 17? Is not his 
greatest need precisely that which we take the least 
trouble to satisfy—the need for language, for reasonable 
human speech? He needs to be shown many things— 
how to stand, how to sit, how to walk, how to breathe, 
how to eat, how to speak, how to use a handkerchief, 
how to be clean, tidy, and decent; but he does not need 
to be shown how to juggle with gallons of cream at 24d. 
a pint. He is a poor little boy from a poor little home, 
sometimes from a very bad home. He is mentally and 
spiritually starved ; often, poor little wretch, he is physic- 
ally starved, in spite of all that arithmetical cream. He 
comes into the Infants’ School at three or four, and into 
the Boys’ School at seven or eight, and stays till he is 
turned fourteen. We have all those years in which to 
make a decent fellow of him, to open his mind to the 
world, to stimulate his interest, to touch his soul with 
beauty, to give him the sense of something afar. We 
have ten or eleven years of his plastic childhood in which 
to humanize him ; and we waste his time and interest and 
energy in numerical complications that have not a 
shadow of utility, moral or material, instant or remote ; 
and we end by turning him out of school at fourteen with 
the debased idiom that he brought into it, unable to 
speak or read or write decently, unable to think, and 
unable, after all, to do simple arithmetic! 

It is not only in the lowest class that he is afflicted 
with mathematical conundrums. The curse of too much 
pursues him all through the school; but I need quote 
no more examples. Among a party of teachers I was 
once protesting against elaborate square-measure sums 
as utterly useless to children. “ Ah,’’ remarked one of 
the party, “ but suppose a boy goes into a surveyor’s 
office when he leaves school!’’ Well, suppose he does ; 
it is the surveyor’s business to instruct his juvenile 
employees in the technicalities of surveying, not the 
teacher’s. Surely the rational attitude in school is to 
suppose that 499 boys out of 500 are not going into a 
surveyor’s office! 

So far from being practical, most of the arithmetic 
we do in the elementary schools is fanciful, useless, and 
unreal. It pursues difficulty for difficulty’s sake under 
the false impression that difficulty means discipline, It 
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really means discouragement, and even disability; for 
the average seventh-standard boy who has waded through 
problems to the top of the school is sometimes unable to 
perform accurately the simplest arithmetical operations. 
The root of the evil is that boys are plunged into diffi- 
culties before they have obtained a firm hold of 
simplicities, and they are so hurried from class to class 
that many of them never do get hold of the simplicities. 
The plaint of employers goes daily up to the skies that, 
after all the cost of public education, boys coming 
straight from school can’t do simple sums. Well, if they 
can’t, it is not because they have been given too little 
arithmetic, but because they have been given too much. 
It is really monstrous that teachers in the elementary 
schools should have to waste time, patience, and effort 
in forcing arithmetical difficulties upon boys who, in the 
one great practical tool of all trades, callings, and con- 
ditions, viz., language, are almost entirely uninstructed. 
Let the reader consider what kind or quantity of arith- 
metical knowledgé he finds, or has found, necessary in 
the course of an ordinary citizen’s life. Well, just that 
kind and quantity of arithmetic is what we must teach, 
and teach thoroughly, in the schools. If a boy has a 
bent for mathematics, let him do as much more as he 
wants; but do not let him set the pace for the others. 
The infliction of numerical conundrums upon all children 
under the demonstrably false pretence that it 
“brightens ’’ them or “ trains their minds ’’ ; the teasing 
of mere babies with problems like those quoted above, 
when they should be playing at shops, and learning the 
values of coins, and weighing and measuring, and 
cutting out paper boats and houses ; the waste of precious 
time and energy in driving poor young children through 
a daily grind at dreary and unprofitable “sums’’ when 
their tongues are left untaught and their souls 
untouched: these are not merely absurdities of 
arithmetic—they are iniquities. 


, 


GrEorRGE SAMPSON. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE TURKS AND THE GREEKS. 

Srm,—May I reaffirm, in answer to Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
my statement that the Greek atrocities in Anatolia are 
parallel to the Turkish? I do not merely ‘‘adduce 
isolated cases of excesses committed by Greek soldie:s or 
civilians against Turkish inhabitants.’’ Like the Inter- 
Allied Commission of Inquiry and the representative ci the 
Croix Rouge Internationale, to whose published state- 
ments I referred in my first letter, I testify to organized 
atrocities committed by the Greek military in Anatolia in 
conjunction with bands of chettis armed by them. If 
Mr. O’Connor was convinced by my exposure of the Turkish 
atrocities of 1915, he should find me at least as convincing 
now, for this time I have been able to make personal 
investigations, and also there are independent witnesses of 
high authority. I do not think my sense of proportion is 
at fault. Of course the modern Greeks have so far massacred 
very many fewer of the aliens under their power than the 
modern Turks. But the figures to be compared (if the 
case is to be reduced to a formula) are not the respective 
totals of victims, but these totals divided by the respective 
opportunities of the guilty parties—-i.e., by the duration 
and extension of their respective rule over aliens. The 
Turks have had large alien populations in their power since 
about 1300 a.p., the Greeks only since 1911. My contention 
is that the Greek record of misused opportunity is as bad as 
the Turkish, and this is the important practical point, 
because the Treaty of Sevres places large Turkish popula- 
tions under Greek rule for the future—presumably on the 
theory that the Greeks are governing and will govern aliens 
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more justly and humanely than the Turks have done in the 
past. This theory was always improbable, and I maintain 
that it has already been proved untrue. Now that the 
revision of the Treaty of Sévres seems to be approaching, 
this point needs to be emphasized. 

Two minor points in conclusion. I do not for a moment 
suppose that Mr. Sterghiadis initiated the massacres 
(though he must be more directly responsible for the 
numerous deportations of notables, some of whom have been 
murdered on the way), but he lacks either the will or the 
power to restrain the military or gendarmerie or other 
Greek State authorities who have been organizing them. I 
know he is cognisant of them, because (having been kindly 
received by him in the winter) I twice wrote to him during 
my second visit to Smyrna, asking very earnestly, and in 
perfectly courteous and inoffensive terms, for an opportu- 
nity to discuss with him the atrocities that had occurred 
meanwhile. I received no answer—as my acquaintances in 
Smyrna had prophesied, though I had not believed them till 
I put it to the test. As to the Sultaniyyah School, its 
significance is that for local Turks it is the necessary 
avenue to Constantinople University or universities abroad, 
and its closing has therefore dealt an irreparable blow to 
local Turkish higher education. The economic question I 
may leave to the “resident in Smyrna’ quoted by 
“ Wayfarer.”—Yours, &c., ArNoLp J. TornBEE. 


THE FRENCH IN SYRIA. 

Str,—General Gouraud has again returned to France 
for the purpose of persuading the French man-in-the-street 
that all is for the best in the best of Syrian worlds. As 
Tue Nation anp Tue ATHEN#uM has always shown an 
interest in the fate of this “liberated” people, you will 
perhaps allow me the space to maké a few comments on the 
latest interview of the French High Commissioner for Syria. 

“Our mandate over the four free States of Great 
Lebanon, Damascus, Aleppo, and Alawiya has been con- 
solidated by the victory of Damascus in 1920 and the capture 
of Aintab in 1921.” At the Conference of San Remo, France 
was given a mandate over Syria, but no mention was then 
made of the “ four free States” which France has thought 
good to carve out of Syria. The terms of the Syrian mandate 
have never been drawn up, or at least never published, but 
there can assuredly be no warrant for the type of adminis- 
tration which the French have thought good to set up. It 
is perhaps not in very good taste for the repentant sinner - 
to criticize his former companions in evil-doing, but, badly 
as we mismanaged Mesopotamia in 1919 and 1920, our faults 
were venial compared to the calculated policy of France in 
Syria. It is indeed more reactionary than that of the Turks, 
for they at least did recognize the essential unity of the 
province. The French, with their ridiculous division of the 
country into four, have at the outset prevented the 
possibility of Syria ever becoming fit for self-government as 
long as they remain. The administration of Damascus has 
no relation with that of Aleppo except through the French 
High Commissioner, and Alawiya is an “ independent ” 
Power vis-a-vis the Lebanon, Aleppo, or Damascus. The 
state of affairs would be analogous if in Egypt we decided 
that in future there should be not one, but four States, with 
their capitals at Cairo, Alexandria, Tanta, and Assiut. 

“The victory of Damascus” was gained by twenty 
thousand French troops over the semi-armed Damascus 
citizens, perhaps two or three thousand in number, who 
sacrificed their lives outside their city as a protest against 
the unwarranted advance of Gouraud’s army against the 
Arab Government. Aintab, “ captured ” in 1921, has in the 
same year been given back to the Turks (though it is an 
Arab city), and therefore it is difficult to see how this feat 
of arms has helped matters, for even the glory of its 
capture is not a little discounted by the fact that we handed 
it over to the French, who subsequently lost it again to the 
Turks. No; if General Gouraud feels more secure in the 
saddle, it is owing to his four divisions and the peace with 
the Kemalists; 80,000 men seem a good many for holding 
down the contented peoples of the four States of 
Damascus, &c., but I notice that the French Minister of 
War recently stated in the Senate that it was 
clear from the reports of General Gouraud that the number 
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of troops which it would be necessary to maintain in Syria 
could not be reduced as much as had been hoped. 

There are other interesting admissions by General 
Gouraud. For instance, though Emir Feisul was expelled 
in July, “ it was not till the end of August that the insur- 
rections provoked by Turkish propaganda were brought to 
an end.” Who, then, was responsible for the disorders, the 
Turks or Emir Feisul? Seeing that after the Emir’s 
expulsion the troubles continued, is he absolved? Or do the 
French maintain that he was in league with the Turks? 

Again, in the trade of Beyrut France now holds front 
place, whereas before the war she was only fourth. As 
anyone conversant with the trade of the Near East is aware, 
the major part of the Syrian trade used to flow through 
Alexandria. But ask any Alexandrian merchant now how 
much business he does with Beyrut. Unless he be a French- 
man, the answer will probably be nil. As for British trade, 
which before the war was greater than the French trade with 
Syria, the French Government cannot be expected to 
consider our interests in the matter. 

The fact is that Syria, so long as the French Imperialists 
have their way, will be a constant menace to the peace of 
the Near and Middle East, and the only way the French 
will be able to maintain their ascendancy will be by over- 
whelming force of arms and by truckling to the Turks. 


—Yours, &c., Mip-Fast 


“THE FASHIONABLE NOVEL.” 

Sir,—In his anxiety to prove a seductive but disputable 
thesis, Mr. Middleton Murry in your issue of December 17th 
distorts, to my thinking, the history of nineteenth-century 
fiction, and at the same time presents with but doubtful 
accuracy the facts of Victorian publishing. 

As I understand him, Mr. Murry, displeased with the 
works of Mr. Stephen McKenna and with Mr. W. L. George’s 
latest excursion into gynecology, seeks to prove that the 
novel of leisured and titled life has only in recent years 
become that most in favor with library subscribers and 
persons of the book-buying class. He would have us believe 
that, prior to the last dozen years, stories of the type now 
eagerly read by people of means and education were written 
exclusively for the servants’ hall, and published as cheap 
novelettes or as serials in mediocre periodicals. Skilfully 
and with gusto he maintains that early in the present cen- 
tury came the moment of fusion between the novel and 
novelette, so that our best sellers to-day and the feuilleton- 
ists of the ’seventies and ‘eighties differ only in the format 
of their appearance and the topical trappings of their 
imaginative work. I would ask permission to examine one 
or two of the statements made by Mr. Murry in the course 
of his argument. 

“Tt is true,” he says, “ that thirty or forty years ago 
there was a novel of fashion also,” and goes on to indicate 
the well-known characteristics of the area-novelette. But 
what of a hundred years ago? Mr. Murry’s qualifying para- 
graph, in which he applies Bourget’s theory that the 
psychological novelist must deal with characters eco- 
nomically free to cultivate their individual soul-subtleties, 
cannot save him from a charge of rash historical generaliza- 
tion. In the very early years of the nineteenth century 
Maria Edgeworth published “Tales of Fashionable Life,” 
and it is perhaps unnecessary to go further back in a search 
for fiction written for readers of position and dealing with 
the life and manners of wealth and aristocracy. Throughout 
the ’twenties and ’thirties, and side by side with the Scott 
school of historical romance, side by side with the “ novels 
of terror,” side by side with Ainsworth and the beginnings 
of Newgate fiction, was written and published novel 
after novel of fashionable life. Most of these novels are 
forgotten to-day, but when one remembers Frances Trollope, 
the beginnings of Disraeli (“ Vivian Grey ” and “ The Young 
Duke”) and those of Bulwer Lytton (“ Pelham” and 
“ Devereux "—for subsequently he joined the Newgate 
school), one hesitates to single out this present generation, 





when properly scorning a taste for novels of fashion. Taking 
the tale further, was not Thackeray primarily a novelist 
of fashion, and did not the popularity of Anthony Trollope 
and Whyte-Melville depend on their presentment of the 
thoughts and amusements of the leisured classes? Not, 
indeed, until the heyday of Mrs. Henry Wood and Ouida 
can it be fairly maintained that novels of drawing-room life 
were written for the servants’ hall; and, even then, 
fashionable readers found stories to their taste among those 
of George Meredith and the younger Henry James. 

A second point. I venture to think that Mr. Murry 
will be compelled to revise, not only his summary 
conspectus of Victorian fiction, but also his remarks 
on the three-volume novel as a publishing convention. 
He speaks as though the three-volume novel repre- 
sented the spacious taste of the moneyed reader; while 
for those who could not afford a library subscription 
or books at a guinea and a-half, there were issued paper- 
backed and lurid novelettes. Certainly the influence of 
publishing conditions on literary quality is a fascinating 
subject, upon which much that is interesting might be 
written, but the age of the three-decker would scarcely 
figure in the discussion. It was a convention to publish a 
new novel in two or three volumes at a high price, but 
these first editions were small and were immediately (some- 
times within two or three months) succeeded by a popular 
one-volume edition, published at 5s., or even 3s. 6d. Con- 
sequently, it is impossible to talk of the three-volume novel 
as though it were a novel apart, sheltered by high price and 
sumptuous format from the finger-marks of the vulgar. On 
the contrary, the great popular successes of the mid- 
Victorian period, though all published at 31s. 6d., or 
thereabouts, found their extended market at prices 
below that at which Mr. McKenna’s publishers fill the 
bookshops with his works. 

Perhaps in conclusion I may question the justice of 
the literary critic who blames an individual book because 
its subject belongs to a class of which he does not approve. 
The history of fiction shows that novels are remembered, 
not because they treat of this society or of that, but because 
they have, in their style or their imagination, something of 
permanence. Doubtless—for Mr. Murry is too knowledgable 
a student of literature seriously to condemn any novel or 
class of novel for the subject with which it deals—he has 
used Mr. McKenna and Mr. George as apparatus for intel- 
lectual agility, but I would ask him, when next he pursues 
cerebral hygiene at the expense of contemporary fiction, not 
to find fault with to-day for what is equally the fault of 
yesterday and of the day before.—Yours, &c., 


MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


‘REALITIES OF REPARATION.” 

Sir,—Every thoughtful contribution to the solution of 
this anxious problem is sure of a warm welcome, but I must 
confess to a little mystification with regard to your reference 
to the 26 per cent in your article of the 10th inst.: “ both 
the quarterly sum of £25 millions due in the middle of next 
month and the instalment of the added 26 per cent. on 
exports due in February.” 

As I understand the operation.of the German Repara- 
tion Act, the 26 per cent. duty on exports is collected from 
importers by the Customs authorities before the goods are 
released, the importer being obliged to give an undertaking 
not to pay more than 74 per cent. on the invoice to the 
German sender, and it is, of course, rather superfluous to 
remark that the latter will protect his interests by adding 
enough to the prices of the goods to cover. So, whether the 
English consumer or—this, most unlikely—the German 
maker pays it, the 26 per cent. has in any case been collected 
already by our authorities ; thus I cannot see the point of its 
inclusion in the article. 

Will you put me right ?—Yours, &c., 

W. Viney. 

[Mr. Viney is, we believe, correct in holding that the 
26 per cent. on the German goods which enter this country 
is taken on arrival, and is credited to Germany. None the 
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less, a substantial sum (generally estimated at £125 
millions) is payable in February by Germany in respect of 
her total export values, the bulk of which go to other 
countries where the sums are not collected on the entrance of 
the goods —Ep. Tue Nation anp THe ATHENZUM.] 


‘“A POINT IN PROBABILITY.” 

S:r,—May I be allowed a few comments upon the article 
on “ A Point in Probability ” in your issue of August 20th 
last? It is a notice of Mr. Keynes’s new book, “ A Treatise 
on Probability,” and contains some statements which call 
for correction. It is not correct to say that if a card be 
drawn at random from each of two complete packs of cards 
the chance that both cards will be alike in color is double 
the chance that they will be unlike. The chances are even. 
The possible events are black-black, red-red, black-red, red- 
black, all different and all equally probable; the chance in 
favor of any one event being one quarter of the whole. This 
is readily seen if in place of each pack be substituted two 
cards only, one black and one red. There are then only the 
above-named four possible arrangements, all different and 
all equally likely. Consequently, if the card drawn from 
the first pack be black, the chance that one drawn from the 
second pack will be black or red is an even chance, and the 
theory of probability leads to no contradiction. 

The probability that a chord drawn haphazard in 
a circle will be shorter than the side of the inscribed equi- 
lateral triangle is a more subtle problem, but the divergent 
solutions, arrived at each by an apparently legitimate line 
of proof, indicate a difficulty inherent in the geometrical 
problem and not one that can be saddled upon the theory 
of probability. The number of possible chords in a circle 
is infinite. The number of these chords that are shorter 
than the inscribed triangle side is also infinite. There can 
be no ratio between two infinities. When, however, the 
numbers are made finite by specifying a constant distance 
apart of consecutive parallel chords, however small that 
distance, and a constant angle between successive sets of 
parallel chords, however small that angle, the problem 
becomes amenable at the same time to treatment by 
Euclidean geometry and by the theory of probability. The 
three lines of proof named in the article then lead to the 
one solution that the ratio required is one-half. 

The theory of probability remains unscathed by your 
contributor’s attack—yYours, &c., 

Artuur L. Jones. 

Kobe, November 6th, 1921. 

[S. writes: “I hope that Mr. Jones has by now seen 
the issue of September 3rd, where I deal with the very points 
raised by him. He will see that my argument is the same as 
his, and that the solution of all such cases depends on the 
condition that the alternatives shall be ultimate. The point 
of what he calls my ‘ attack’ was to show that the explicit 
admission of this principle is necessary.”] 





Poetry, 


IN THIS DESERTED GARDEN... 
In this deserted garden was song ever sung? 
Did ever the blossom of April put light on the bough? 


Did leaves move softly once? At night was there hung 


A moon in the depths of*the branches where clouds 
hang now? 


Stood I by the willow listening, with indrawn breath, 


To hear, from the echoing night, from the mist-white 
vale— 


Leaves overhead and the moon, and grass beneath— 
The first wild song of the newly-come nightingale? 


Sytv1a Lynn. 











The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 
THURSDAY. 
Tur financial world faces the New Year with an optimism 
that is soberly tempered by the stress and disillusionment 
of what has been probably the darkest year in the history 
of this country since it became a grezt industrial centre. 
The story of 1921 may be told in a sentence. The year has 
seen the high tide of unemployment and the low tide of 
production and enterprise. Hopes that the one will shortly 


' begin to ebb and the other flow are not based on any one 


sign in the sky, but on the cumulative indication of many. 
The most important of all is, perhaps, that economic illusions 
are shattered, and the world’s problems are at last being 
faced with an eye on the relentless working of economic 
law. Some steps at least have been taken towards curing 
the insecurity and instability that are the primary obstacles 
to recovery. The Washington Conference has advanced the 
prospects of world peace. This country has declared peace 
with Ireland. These political events have already exerted 
a favorable influence on the financial problem. Now, also, 
statesmen are examining in the light of purely practical 
expediency the German reparations problem, which, itself 
the super-irritant of Europe, lies also at the root of the whole 
broad problem of international indebtedness. One of the 
main hopes of 1922 is that the adoption of a concerted and 
wise reparations policy will be followed by a real attempt 
at removing the broader causes of exchange instability. 

At the moment, these hopes are, perhaps, somewhat 
nebulous. The clouds may roll up again where the sun 
appears to be breaking through. But on the whole there 
is more reason to think that the clear sky will gradually 
spread. In the sphere of purely domestic finance and com- 
merce, New Year hopes are certainly not without basis. 
The year 1921 has been a year of violent readjustment, 
painful to every section of the community, but inevitable. 
The process of readjustment may not be complete, but its 
most distressing phase is over, and it has passed without the 
development of the financial panic or crisis which many 
feared, and which would so immeasurably have aggravated 
the difficulties. When recovery begins it will rise on a basis 
approaching economic reality. And most important of all, 
perhaps, it will find labor and capital in the great industries 
working together to obtain production on competitive lines, 
with a degree of harmony greater than has existed for many 
years. So, in the business community, New Year wishes are 
spoken with rather more hopefulness than a few months 
ago would have been possible. 


New Capita, 1x 1921. 

So far as commerce and industry are concerned, the 
amount of new capital raised in the open market in 1921 was 
small. But the borrowing activities of the British and 
Colonial Governments bring the year’s total actually to a 
figure rather above that of 1920. In that year the total of 
London’s new capital applications was about £370 millions, 
of which British and Colonial Governments took less than 
£50 millions. The 1921 total is about £386 millions, of which 
the British and Colonial Governments took no less than 
£275 millions. The share of the latter was over £70 millions, 
Colonial gilt-edged issues being the market feature of the 
year ; while the major portion of the British Government's 
borrowings of £202 millions was composed of 54 per cent. 
Treasury Bonds, the heavy sales of which have enabled a 
reduction to be made in the floating debt. Among industrial 
borrowings the feature has been the vogue of the debenture. 
Eighteen months or so ago short-term notes, preference 
shares with speculative participating rights, and ordinary 
shares were issued in profusion, and greedily swallowed up 
by a public that was scrambling to get rich quick. But 
by the beginning of 1921 the investor had learnt wis- 
dom in a school of very bitter experience, and has throughout 
the past year been concentrating upon the pursuit of soundly 
secured stocks. The company promoter and borrower has 
to cater for current investment fashion, and the result 
is that in 1921 the bulk of new industrial borrowing has 
been in debenture form. 


L. J. R. 
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Che Gorld of Books. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who proves an assiduity in 
the search for a test for poetry, ‘‘ the real thing ”’ 
(he reads the criticisms in this review, and in 
others), complains bitterly that he has got light from 
none of the certificated lamp-bearers. They go about, 





he says, looking very solemn and knowing, and beckon — 


the unsophisticated to follow them, often through a long, 
flat, and dreary pilgrimage, to view with them the 
secret of poetry reposing in its hiding-place; but when 
they get there, and the place is pointed out, he never 
can see anything in it. Some stones and dead leaves 
perhaps, and very likely a toad. A damp and empty 
grot, but no sign in it of treasure. He is inclined to 
believe that no sane man ever sees anything in it. He 
is curt and offensive about this guidance, and—I use his 
own words—calls * ‘a ye up aaa i 


No; it is not nn My needa. has my warm 
sympathy ; for probably I myself have been, as often as 
any man, a dumb, patient, and hopeful pilgrim through 
a long and stony desert of words, seeking truth and 
beauty, and I know what it is to come to the end of that 
journey, no wiser, but more tired; and perhaps, too, a 
little inclined to club my guide in annoyance and despair. 
But to club him would not be fair to the poor fellow. 
He did his best. He thought he knew. 
still persist that he knows, and may steadfastly declare 
that the dead leaves and things are the shining beauty 
he brought us to view together. And the fault indeed 
may be mine and my correspondent’s. We may be dull 
dogs; or what is very much worse, disillusioned men, 
sceptics, and scoffers. Scoffers, of course, are always 
punished with a blindness they wot not of. The dead 
leaves and the toads in an emptiness may be that only 
to us; and that is a dreadful thought. 

* * * 

We know what happened to the man who fell asleep 
by chance on Midsummer night within the magic circle 
of the toadstools on the tumulus. He was spirited away. 
He had remarkable adventures in another world. He 
filled his pockets with its common gold to prove his 
journey. He returned to his friends here; he awoke. 
He, wondering, excited, proud, pulled out his gold to 
show to them. The gold was pebbles; common stones. 


His friends laughed. They touched their foreheads at - 


him when, perplexed but faithful to his dream, he care- 
fully returned the stones to his pocket. Lucky man! 
But did he think he could prove his strange adventure? 
It is enough to have been behind the veil. There is no 
proof of it. It has no bearings; no gold survives of it; 


He may even | 


the knowledge of it is but a memory which turns to the 
commonplace when it is shown to others. 
* * * 

WELL, it turns to that when most of us mortals and 
clods try to show that we have been touched. It also does 
so when most of the critics try. But there are the poets. 
It is true that even they cannot give us, when they come 
back from what is viewless, any measurable evidence. 
What then? Nothing that is ponderable. They bring 
only a word that is surprising, a common word that 
somehow seems wonderful, and yet veracious. A word 
that cannot be examined, yet dare not be doubted. The 
poet, who appears sensitive to hints which do not reach 
our ears, to light to which we are opaque, brings from an 
experience in solitude tidings which have a glamor and 
a double meaning, are shot with a beauty and a melan- 
choly that, so far as we know, are not in Nature—tidings 
shaken by the intensity of an exalted conviction we 
never feel. 

* * * 

Wuart has happened to these words? They are like 
those which may be picked up in the street. Yes, they 
are ordinary pebbles ; but not only can the poet persuade 
us they are different, but we ourselves feel sure that, 
whatever may have done it, they appear to have 
suffered change, if held in a certain way. Yet when we 
become particular about it, and ask the fellow where he 
found them ; when we pull his treasure apart and look 
at it in section for its validity, then we hesitate and 
disbelieve, and turn from the elusiveness of this 
unwonted effect of mind upon language to the fancied 
security of prose, almanacs, and account books. 

* * * 

“ Wuy,’’ my correspondent may here protest, “ then 
there is no guidance in this matter? It appears from this 
that I myself shall have to recognize the poet when I 
meet him, and see in his words what cannot be 
described.’’ There appears to be no other way. But is 
it so hard? There is, we know, a bewildering mass of 
new verse published, but sometimes in it is the unmis- 
takable jewel. It is true that one may have mistaken 
some of that verse for poetry, but the difference is 
marked when the word with the authentic light is seen. 
I know nothing of the way to grade major and minor 
poets ; but my correspondent may assuredly see ‘‘ the real 
thing,’’ as he calls it, in “ The Veil, and other Poems,”’ 
by Walter, de la Mare (Constable, 6s.). That will serve 
as a test. Mr. de la Mare does not make pictures, but 
mirages. This solid world, at his touch, quivers, becomes 
diaphanous, and through it appears the dim presentment 
of a world without a name. It is idle to deny tliat there 
is another world. The poet casually conjures it to appear 
through the apparition of this. It exists, at least, in his 
poems. Words, when he uses them, have another 
dimension, and do for him what they will never do for us. 
Walter de la Mare can weave the mesh which, cast where 
we see nothing, miraculously encloses the invisible, moves 
with the life of the unseen, assumes a content and a signi- 
ficant shape ; nets the ghost. I wish I could explain 
what it is he does; but that is the difficulty in criticism. 
It is not easy for the critic to explain what the poet 
himself but gives as a distant allusion. It never 
was easy to explain what is miraculous to us. But my 
correspondent will see what I mean in “ The Veil.”’ 

H. M. T. 
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Short Studies. 


THE CASE OF HARRY RILEY. 

I HAD come up suddenly from the country, and was 
returning the next day. It was in February, when 
things had budded early, and I had brought with me an 
armful of branches for a friend who loved them—larch, 
hazel, and palm. The lamb’s-tails and catkins were out, 
and the larch had its tassels. As I ran down the steps 
on to the Tube platform, I saw my train disappearing 
into the tunnel. I stood still, looking after it. 

‘* Jest missed it, didn’t yer?’’ said a_ hoarse, 
friendly little voice many inches below me. 

Looking down, I saw a little boy. He was an under- 
sized boy, with a plain, round, innocent face and 
confiding eyes. He looked about nine years old. 

‘* Yes, I just missed it,’’ I said. 

He tweaked my skirt. ‘‘ Come over ’ere an’ sit 
down an’ talk to me,’’ he said, still in his hoarse, rather 
sweet whisper. 

We sat down on a seat on the platform, and he 
touched my green branches. . 

‘* W’ere did yer buy vem? ”’ 

‘‘ I didn’t buy them, I picked them in the country. 
I’ve just come up from the country.’ 

**? Ave yer? Did vey grow vere? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes. Do you know what trees they grow on? ”’ 

He shook his head. I told him the names of the 
branches and described where they grew. He listened 
with a sort of subdued pleasure. 

‘* It’s quiet in ve country, ain’t it? ’’ 

‘“‘ Yes, quieter than London. Haven’t you ever been 
in the country? ”’ 

‘* T been in Brixton. D’yer know Brixton? ”’ 

‘* A little.” 

‘It’s noisy in Brixton, ain’t it? It makes my ’ead 
ache.”’ 

‘* Perhaps you’ll see the country one day—I hope 
you will.’’ 

‘* My aunt’s goin’ to take me vis summer. She lives 
in ’Endon. D’yer know ’Endon? ”’ 

‘ 

I asked his name, and he told me it was Harry 
Riley. Then he said: 

‘“‘ It’s my birfday to-day.’’ 

“Ts it, Harry? How old are you?”’ 

‘“‘ Firteen.’’ It didn’t seem possible. 
know wot I ’ad fer my dinner to-day? ”’ 

“No, Harry ; what did you have? ”’ 

‘“‘T ’ad a cup er tea—an’ two slices er bread-an’- 
butter—and a Egg!’’ His eyes glistened. It was 
dreadful to think what “a Egg’’ meant to Harry 
Riley ; you could hear it in his voice and see it in his eyes. 

I asked him if he went to school, and he said, No, 
which puzzled me. In answer to other questions he told 
me that he had no father or mother, and that he lived 
by himself in a room in Blank Street, Kentish Town, and 
helped the man at the top of the station, where we were 
then waiting, to sell his papers. He was waiting now 
for the train that would bring the evening papers. When 
my questions were done, he began with his. He reverted 
to the country ; the questions were all about the country, 
and the quietness there. I told him about the farms and 
the woods, but I don’t know what sort of picture he had 
of them—it wasn’t a picture, it was a condition he craved 
for. He talked again of the noise of the London streets, 
the motors and ’buses, and the big boys who knocked 
you about and made your head ache. 

I heard my train coming and got up. So did he. 

“ What’s your number in Blank Street, Harry? ”’ 

‘** Number Seven, miss.’’ 

The train came in. 

“ Good luck, Harry, and a happy birthday to you.”’ 

“* Same to you, miss.”’ 

The train went out, and I saw the last of his plain, 
simple-smiling face (he was half an innocent, I think) 
and his confiding eyes. 

Of course, I couldn’t forget them, and I had asked 
for his address because I knew I shouldn’t. I told some 


** D’yer 





friends about him that night in town, and others when 
I got back to the country which was so much quieter 
than Brixton. A little while afterwards I wrote to the 
Occupiers of Number Seven, Blank Street, Kentish 
Town, and asked them if they could give me any infor- 
mation about Harry Riley, who had told me he lived 
there, was an orphan, and earned his living by helping 
a newspaper seller. I enclosed a stamped and addressed 
envelope for a reply, because I did not know whether the 
occupiers of Number Seven Blank Street would be 
interested in Harry Riley to the extent of a stamp. For 
some days nothing happened ; then this answer came:—~ 
“7, Blank Street, Kentish Town, N.W. 

‘“ Dear Madam,—In reply to your letter referring 
to Harry Riley I wish to inform you that you was 
misled regarding to him having no parents, as he has 
both Father & Mother, and regarding helping a man 
selling newspapers it was without our knowledge he 
having no cause to do so thanking you at the same 
time for your kindly intentions towards him,—We beg 
to remain Yours Obediently, Mr. & Mrs. Riley.” 


ELEANOR FARJEON. 





Reviews. 


SAINTE-BEUVE THE ROMANTIC. 


Le Romancier du Grand Condé. Par ERNEST SEILLIERE. 
(Paris: Emile-Paul. 5 fr.) 

Sainte-Beuve, Agent, Juge et Complice de l'Evolution 
Romantique. Par Earnest SEILLIERE. (Paris: Sociéte 


d’Economie Sociale. 5 fr.) 


M. Ervest Sernirkre is not so well known in England as he 
deserves to be, for he is a critic, a historian, and a moralist, 
with the threefold gift of clear thought, lucid expression, 
and indefatigable perseverance. Moreover, he is a critic, 
a historian, and a moralist of a kind of which we have no 
representative in England. America has one, in Irving 
Babbitt, and perhaps another in Paul Elmer More; but we 
have none. It is a pity. 

Why it is a pity may perhaps appear if we attempt to 
describe the work M. Seilliére has set himself to do, and so 
avoid the necessity of calling him by a treble title. Once 
he has been described, he can safely be called a critic, 
a historian, or a moralist: we shall know what we mean 
by the word M. Seilliére, then, has taken upon himself 
the labor of writing the history of the ethical conceptions, 
conscious or unconscious, which have animated the life and 
literature of France during the last three centuries. We 
must understand the phrase “ethical conceptions” as 
widely as possible; it includes all thoughts and feelings 
which have, or may have, an influence upon conduct. It 
needs only a moment’s reflection to realize that the thoughts 
and feelings which fall outside this class are few indeed, if 
any at all, so that we shall not be surprised that M. Seilliére’s 
inquiries cover a wide field. To his task he brings a system 
of definite and clear convictions, which begin with the 
Aristotelian dictum that man is a social animal; he holds 
that man is a rational being in the sense that he is gifted 
with discourse of reason, but he is not a rational being in 
the sense that he will govern himself by reason and pursue 
a rational ideal, without a continual exercise of will. The 
necessary aids to this exercise of will are to be found in the 
institutions, civil and religious, of a vigorous society, where 
the moral restraints accepted by the active religious 
consciousness are complementary to those accepted by the 
active civic consciousness. 

These principles, which are in the best sense of the 
words conservative and classical, are based upon a positive 
psychology. Experience tells us—and the experience of the 
present generation has been unusually emphatic—that men 
are not born good. “ Good ”’ in itself is a highly complex 
notion slowly hammered out by mankind in its painful efforts 
towards civilization. Each man has to relive that slow 
process, if he also is to be good. Possibly, as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw believes, he may live through much of it in the period 
which lies between his conception and his birth ; but experi- 
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ence again tells us that these pre-natal acquisitions are 
precarious. Speak but the word, and an apparently civilized 
community will rush, like the swine of Gadara, down a steep 
place into the sea, into foolish war or fatuous revolution. 
The only guarantee against these disasters lies in the 
restraints which a man learns to accept willingly, and these 
restraints are generally embodied in the institutions which 
have been slowly and experimentally built by past 
generations. 

That is, roughly, the philosophy of what is called in the 
domain of social and political affairs conservatism, and in 
the realm of literature, classicism. It is the philosophy of 
M. Seilliére. Over against this is set a doctrine which in 
literature is called romanticism, but in social and political 
affairs has no single name. It may be Socialism, it may be 
humanitarianism, it may be revolution, it may even be 
democracy. What underlies its various manifestations is 
the psychology of optimism. The war-cry of this doctrine 
was uttered by Jean-Jacques in the first sentence of the 
“ Contrat Social”: ‘“ Man is born free, but is everywhere 
in chains.’’ Remove the chains, and man, naturally good, 
will blossom into his full perfection. All that is necessary 
for man to be good and happy is liberation from restraint. 
In politics, Communism ; in literature, lyrical romanticism, 
are the extreme expression of this psychology. Let 
M. Seilliére himself state his view of the facts :— 


“* Les deux lignes décisives et distinctives en matiére de 
philosophie sociale sont d’une part celle de la psychologie 
expérimentale pessimiste, complétée par une morale rationnelle 
optimiste, celle des Stoiques romains, des chrétiens fidéles & 
l’enseignement de leur Eglise, de Hobbes, de la Réforme 
luthérienne (trés mystique en ses origines sans doute, mais 
rapidement rationalisée en morale par les races viriles et 
réfléchies du nord de l’Europe), et du jansénisme qui en 
procéde Puis d’autre part la ligne de la psychologie 
optimiste et de la morale érotique, issues généralement 
d’influences sentimentales féminines, inaugurées dans l’age 
moderne par l’évolution romanesque et la mystique chrétienne 
dévoyée : les derniéres étapes en sont Fénelon, Rousseau, le 
Jacobinisme, la morale passionnelle des romantiques de toutes 
générations, le rousseauisme social et le rousseauisme 
socialiste de notre temps.”’ 

M. Seillire holds that the nineteenth century as a whole 
was a debauch of, Rousseauism. It was the century of the 
transcendental ego in politics and literature; in politics of 
a blind trust not only in democracy, but in such unsub- 
stantial entities as progress, imagined to be a force that 
maintained civilization apart from the moral effort of the 
individual man. 

The twentieth century has merely been the catastrophic 
culmination of the nineteenth, the last phase of the romantic 
disease. To diagnose this disease, to trace its origins, to 
exhibit typical cases of it—these are the aims of M. Seilliére 
in his threefold capacity of moralist, historian, and critic. In 
his essay on La Calprenéde he shows the difference between 
the normal psychology employed by that famous but forgotten 
novelist, and that employed by his rival, Mlle. de Scudéry, 
the author of “ Le Grand Cyrus.” It is an interesting study, 
but interesting chiefly to those who have some experience 
already of the literary by-ways of seventeenth-century 
France. M. Seilligre believes, and we are ready to believe 
with him, that La Calprenéde had some influence in two 
strangely different quarters, upon the psychological concep- 
tions of Racine and upon those of Rousseau. His close 
analysis of the sentiment of love—an analysis at times 
astonishingly firm in its details—was reinforced by a core 
of morality. In the conflict between duty and passion, duty 
is invariably triumphant, for La Calprenéde conceives the 
passion of love as something that can be stifled at birth. 
In that case it may seem that it would be difficult to find 
any opportunity for tragic conflict at all. But La Calprenéde 
also believes that once the passion has taken hold it cannot 
be uprooted. He finds his opportunity, therefore, in cases 
where the heroine, having given her heart to one, obeys the 
voice of her parents and marries another. Though her 
fidelity to her husband is thenceforward absolute, her love 
for her lover remains; but it can only be satisfied if her 
husband happens to die: which La Calprenéde generally 
manages to arrange. It was not this heroic conception of 
love which Jean-Jacques got from La Calprenéde, assuredly, 
and we imagine the boy Rousseau reading the novels only to 
sweep away in imagination the reluctance of the heroine; 





but we can well believe that the reading of La Calprenéde 
did largely influence the formation of his sensibility. And, 
to put the novelist’s significance at the lowest, a knowledge 
of the attitude to love of one who was the most popular 
writer in le grand siécle, who fascinated La Rochefoucauld, 
Mme. de Sévigné, Jean de La Fontaine, and the great Condé, 
is necessary to the understanding of that century, and 
therefore of the classical period of France. 

In his monograph on Sainte-Beuve M. Seilliére 
anatomizes a far more difficult and more fascinating sub- 
ject, and we must say without more ado that his analysis 
is masterly. However much or little we share the author’s 
principles (and, personally, provided that they are not too 
rigidly applied, we find them convincing), it is impossible 
to resist his general conclusion. This is that there are 
three distinct periods in Sainte-Beuve’s intellectual life: 
an early romanticism, social and literary, which culminates 
in his discipleship to Victor Hugo and his love affair with 
Hugo’s wife; a middle period beginning with his study of 
the ascetics of Port-Royal, his experience of political dis- 
illusion after 1830, his very different love affair with 
Madame d’Arbouville, which is a period of classical con- 
servatism, accentuated by the experience of 1848, and no 
doubt still further stiffened by his social and academic 
ambitions; and finally, beginning in 1855, and moving 
perceptibly and swiftly after 1865, a period of return to the 
romanticism of his youth, lasting until his death. Natur- 
ally, for M. Seilliére, the middle period of Sainte-Beuve’s 
life is the period of true maturity, when Sainte-Beuve was 
not merely a critic, but a great critic. And indeed, from 
the detached point of view, Sainte-Beuve reaches his highest 
level in “ Port-Royal” and the lectures on Chateau- 
briand. We feel that Sainte-Beuve is at his best when he 
is criticizing romantic exaggeration, when, in following the 
evolution of mind with those uncanny fingers of his, he 
suddenly drops a sentence of a quotation into the nakedness 
of italics with a subtle smile. 

But perhaps of more importance than this independent 
proof that M. Seilliére’s method is undoubtedly the best for 
his particular subject is the implicit refutation which his 
analysis contains of the view now very generally held that 
Sainte-Beuve was a most unusually “devious ’’ person, like 
Bret Harte’s “heathen Chinee.’? It is by now become 
almost the received interpretation of him that he was 
unscrupulous to a degree; that he carried his private 
animosities into his criticism, and that, to take one single 
instance, his growing hostility to the Romantics (the 
beginning of M. Seilliére’s second period) was directly due 
to Mme. Hugo’s rupture with him. Of course, there is no 
doubt that pére Beuve was a subtle person, and his cor- 
respondence with the genial Princess Mathilde when he 
was pressing to be nominated a peer of France proves that 
he was an adept in the higher blackmail; but he was pre- 
eminently a man of letters and an artist. We may find the 
occasion of some of his changes of front in motives that are 
certainly not literary; but we shall not find their cause. 
That lay in a genuine evolution of his views. He had begun 
with one generation of Romantics. His intellect had 
reacted against their extravagance. When yet another 
generation of Romantics arose with Flaubert and Baude- 
laire, when he saw that the old enthusiasm of his youth 
was again kindled from what he imagined to be the ashes, 
cétait plus fort que lui; he succumbed. And though it is 
often brought forward as a proof of his fundamental uncon- 
cern with literature that he did not proclaim either 
Flaubert or Baudelaire from the housetops, it must be 
remembered that he did far more for those two very black 
sheep than any critic of his seniority and standing could 
have been expected to do. 

From his own point of view M. Seilliére is undoubtedly 
right in representing Sainte-Beuve’s final period as one of 
degeneration, and it is only fair to point out, as he does, 
that the critic’s return to his old Romantic loves was 
accompanied by a weakening of the moral fibre in other 
provinces. M. Seillire would not be himself, and he would 
not be half so valuable, if he were not the strict moralist. 
But we, while we accept most gratefully his anatomy of 
Sainte-Beuve, may insist upon a different thread in the 
carpet. Sainte-Beuve was primarily an artist. A failure 
as a poet, a failure as a novelist—yet what an interesting 
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failure!—he was nevertheless a triumphant success as an 
artist in a different kind. (We feel, in writing those words, 
what immense pleasure they would have given him. They 
contain the sober truth. “It is the praise he secretly 
hungered for, and no one gave him.) An artist turns 
toward artists. He cannot help himself; they are the birds 
of his feather, the people he understands and who under- 


stand him. And the fact is that, however radically insuf- 
ficient, however dangerous even we may believe the 


Romantic inspiration to be, the creative art of the nine- 
teenth century, for better or worse, was Romantic. Pére 
Beuve knew it; it was in his bones. To find his brothers— 
brother-artists, not brother-Romantics—he simply had to 
turn to the Romantics. There were no others. When, 
therefore, we see Sainte-Beuve at the height of his fame 
and respectability turning aside to the weekly dinner with 
Theo and Gustave and the cher enfant Charles, chez Magny, 
we cannot hold up our hands in horror at the dishonour to 
his grey hairs. Sainte-Beuve was among his own, a 
Romantic among Romantics, it is true, but that was 
accidental—an ariist among artists 


J. Mippieton Murry. 


THE EXECUTIVE AS LAW MAKER. 


Delegated Legislation. By Cectu T. Carr. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus little book has an importance far beyond its size; 
and it is greatly to be hoped that it will be widely read. 
Substantially it deals with the way in which the modern 
legislative assembly has been compelled, from sheer pressure 
of time, to pass statutes which do little more than lay down 
general principles, the Departments concerned being left to 
work out the details of their application. We have travelled 
far indeed from the time, not yet a generation distant, 
when Lowell could write of our law-maker that he “ tries 
to cover all questions that can possibly arise... . If 
the law is vague or obscure, it can receive an authoritative 
interpretation only from the Courts by the slow process 
of litigation. If it is complete, it must remain so until 
amended by a subsequent enactment.” Much water has 
flowed under the bridge since those words were written ; 
and an annual volume of six hundred pages dealing with 
the public Acts is now flanked by two or three thousand 
pages of statutory Orders passed by delegated powers. 

It is, as Mr. Carr points out, an inevitable condition. 
A Parliament is not only compelled to devolve the considera- 
tion of details elsewhere, but it is also, as Mill long ago 
pointed out, unfitted, from the very nature of its composition, 
to undertake the scrutiny of the majority of them. No one 
will feel that the liberty of the subject is violated if the 
Board of Agriculture, under 7 Edward VII., c. 4, can take 
steps to prevent the depredations of Onion Smut. Nor is the 
matter very different when an Order in Council directs that 
vessels with cholera on board shall hoist a yellow flag in 
sign thereof. Certainly the exercise of that power has a long 
record of achievement to its credit, of which the comparative 
freedom from rabies secured by Lord Long’s famous muzzling 
order may be taken as an example. Much of the power 
exercised under the system is of neutral tinge, as when a 
day is appointed for the operation of an Act. Mr. Carr is 
unquestionably right in his insistence that modern Parlia- 
mentary government would become impossible unless the 
discretion, under statute, of the executive were tolerably 
wide. 

But discretion is one thing; and safeguards against 
the abuse of discretion are quite another. Here Mr. Carr 
tells us what safeguards we have; but he does not examine 
their substance, and, in true lawyer's fashion, he does not 
propose innovations. For while we have heard much of the 
never-ending audacity of elected persons, the history of the 
kindred boldness of the appointed official has still to be 
written ; and Dora is evidence enough that it will not be 
pleasant reading. The safeguards we require, Mr. Carr 
suggests, are broadly five in number. Delegation should be 
made to a trustworthy authority. The limits of its exercise 





should be laid down with precision. Interests affected by 
delegation should always be consulted beforehand by the 
legislating authority. Adequate publicity should always be 
given to orders made under a delegated power. Finally. 
Mr. Carr urges, the machinery for revoking or amending the 
delegated power should be in existence and easy of access. 

The spirit of all this is admirable; but when the rules 
invented to enshrine it are considered, it must be obvious 
to any observer that they fall far short of what is required. 
The first great instrument is the Courts; they have the 
power to declare ultra vires the Act of any Department. But, 
in the first place, resort to the Courts is both tedious and 
expensive ; and, in the second, anyone who reads the judg- 
ments in R. v. Halliday, or Arlidge v. L. G. B., will be 
inclined to feel that watchfulness of the executive is not 
the chief characteristic of the Courts. Courage of that 
kind is but rarely displayed as Mr. Justice Sankey displayed 
it in a recent and famous case. The duty of laying the 
Order on the table of the Houses, either before or after 
passage, is supposed to ensure scrutiny by the members ; 
but in fact it inevitably gets lost in the general pressure of 
papers, and only accident will disinter it from oblivion. Nor 
can a publicity which usually means the wan and arid pages 
of the “London Gazette” be termed adequate; one is 
inclined to doubt whether the reading public is addicted to 
its pages. Protests, of course, there have been; Mr. Carr 
lists the examples his industry has collected, and there are 
probably but few others. 

The problem is the more urgent because of the certainty 
that post-war conditions will result in a great increase of 
delegated legislation. The area traversed by Government 
grows by leaps and bounds; and the recrudescence of a 
deep sentiment against legislative intervention is relatively 
feeble against the necessities that have called for this growth. 
What, surely, has become essential is a definite Parlia- 
mentary instrument to cope with the exercise of the delegated 
power. Exactly as we have evolved a special procedure 
to deal with Private Bills, so, it is suggested, we should have 
a special procedure to deal with the delegated powers. And 
the technique of the Private Bill provides an admirable 
model in this respect. Any statutory or provisional Order 
made by a Department could be handed over to such officials 
as the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, who could 
certify to the Chairmen of Committees of both Houses, or 
their respective legal advisers, that the Orders either do or 
do not, in their opinion, carry out the purpose of the 
statute concerned; and they could further indicate the 
substantial nature of the change effected. From them the 
Order would go before the Committee on Standing Orders, 
which would examine it and recommend to the House either 
its adoption or rejection. Two advantages would be gained 
by this procedure. The House would be definitely informed 
of all changes proposed upon authority conferred by itself ; 
and it would be generally unnecessary to take up the time 
of the whole body of members. But if, to take an obvious 
example, such a stupid measure was taken by the executive 
as that which imprisoned Mr. Zadig, or left the Press, as 
under Regulation 51 of Dora, to the irresponsible caprice 
of a junior clerk in the Home Office, there would be an 
immediate and efficient remedy at hand. Not less important 
is provision for the publication of Orders in the great daily 
papers and those special trade organs which reach directly 
interested parties. 

The growth of what may be termed executive legislation 
and of the quasi-judicial power of the Departments is likely 
to be one of the outstanding characteristics of the next 
decade. It has, therefore, become important to scrutinize 
its increase with meticulous care. Professor Dicey’s famous 
chapter on tha absence of a droit administratif in this 
country has long been obsolete; but nothing has been 
written to take its place. And there is need, also, for a 
full analysis of Continental experience of the delegated 
power. Classical writers, like Ilbert and Lowell, all take it 
for granted that we should not, as free Englishmen, endure 
the degree of executive discretion to which Frenchmen 
smilingly submit themselves. That may be true; but at 
least we are upon the same road. It is greatly to be hoped 
that a lawyer of Mr. Carr’s knowledge and insight will 
subject that experience to a full examination. 


H, J. U.. 
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GREEK HERO CULTS. 


Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality. The Gifford 
Lectures, St. Andrews, 1920. By Lewis RicHARD FARNELL. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 18s. net ) 


Tue work before us is a supplement to Dr. Farnell’s “ Cults 
of the Greek States,” and is characterized by the like 
sedulous industry both in the accumulation of facts and the 
examination of theories. The conclusion arrived at is 
frankly and avowedly Euhemeristic. The cult of a hero 
arises for Dr. Farnell not in the worship of a vegetation- 
or year-duimon, but in “the exaltation of a departed 
spirit.’’ Dr. Farnell, be it noted, no wise denies 
that the worship of the dead is contaminated with elements 
of underground agricultural ritual; only he constantly 
insists that the human element is everywhere prior. 

Now, it is just in this matter of priority that we believe 
Dr. Farnell to be mistaken, and the mistake, we feel, 
vitiates much of the value of what should be a most useful 
treatise. In his preface he says that, concerning Greek 
heroic saga and saga personages, liis conviction is the same 
as that which inspires Professor Chadwick in his treatise 
on “The Heroic Age.’”’ If Dr. Farnell follows Professor 
Chadwick it is quam longo intervallo, Professor Chadwick 
asked and answered the question “ What is a Heroic Age?” 
It is an age in which the individual emerges and dominates 
the group, the herd; an age in which the tradition of the 
herd is broken. Given certain conditions, a heroic age neces- 
sarily emerges. ‘These conditions are (1) a migration of 
peoples, (2) the resulting clash of two civilizations, the one 
richer and more civilized than the other. Professor Myres 
in his “ Dawn of History ”’ has shown, with equal conclu- 
siveness, that history proper begins with the emergence of 
the individual. History is of change, and change comes 
with the action of the exceptional individual. Pre-history is 
of the stationary group; all is conformity, immutability ; 
innovation is feared, innovators detested and suppressed. 
The hero, then, is the primitive super-man. ‘That is his 
kernel of reality. But it must never be forgotten that 
behind and before the hero lies the daimon, begotten of the 
group, not the individual; the daimon is the correlative of 
the rite, the vague, imagined figure which accompanies the 
rite and which is projected by the worshippers, a projection 
which psychology tells us is necessary and inevitable ; this 
daimon long precedes the hero and the hero’s divine individu- 
alistic counterpart—the god. And when the hero comes to be 
worshipped it is in the form of the primitive daimon that 
he masquerades. In like fashion, as Professor Gilbert 
Murray has shown, the plot of a Greek tragedy is the story 
of an actual hero cast in the ritual mould of the Year- 
Daimon. Herodotus, with his almost uncanny insight 
into human ways, saw all this and clearly expressed it. 
Before the sharply differentiated Hellenic god was the undif- 
ferentiated Pelasgian (i.e., primitive) daimon, and it was 
Hesiod and Homer who “composed for the Greeks the 
generations of their gods, and have given to the gods their 
titles, and distinguished their several provinces and special 
powers and marked their forms.” (Herod. II., 53.) 

Specialized god and human hero, both of the individual, 
are alike preceded by the ritual daimon, who is of the 
group. The hero of Greek worship is distinguished chieftain 
plus daimon. Our language has no word to express him. 
German is more fortunate; it distinguishes Held, the 
human hero, from Heros, the human hero worshipped as 
daimon. Everywhere, as Dr. Leaf has shown in masterly 
fashion in his “ Homer and History,” the “ Pelasgian ” 
anonymous daimon got name and prestige by association 
with the hero; the hero borrowed his “ dances” and his 
quasi-divinity from the daimon. The anonymous daimons 
could not have full Olympian rovalty conferred on them, but, 
as Dr. Leaf well puts it, they were “ raised to the peerage ” 
by their blending with Homeric and other heroes, 

Dr. Farnell refers to Dr. Leaf’s book (p. 20), but he does 
not seem to have assimilated his theory of the relation of 
daimons, heroes, and gods; at least, while he expends pages 
on Usener’s “ Sondergétter,’ he nowhere discusses it. We 
miss, too, any reference to M. Hubert’s “ Le Culte des Héros 
et ses conditions sociales.” More surprising still, in a book 
so compact of learning and industry, when Dr. Farnell 
discusses the etymology of Asklepios he ignores Fick’s 


illuminating conjecture, based on Hesychius, which derives 
Asklepios from skalapazein, “ to walk by rolling round and 
round.” Asklepios primarily is the snake, the underground 
daimon. Now Fick is not a scholar to ignore, even if you 
are daimon-shy. 





e D. | Sis 


D. A. Thomas, Viscount Rhondda. By his DavcuTErR and 

Others. (Longmans. 2ls. net.) 

Lapy Ruonppa’s contribution to this synthetic biography 
saves the book from complete woodenness She does throw 
a light on her father’s character, whereas her collaborators, 
whom she, mistakenly doubting her fitness for the task, 
called in to help, write ponderously or emotionally, without 
portraiture of personality, of his political and other public 
achievements. They write up to the idea that they are 
dealing with a great man. Mr. Harold Begbie, for example, 
treating of “ His Philosophy” as solemnly as though he 
were speaking of one of the thinkers of the age, creates a 
dim figure with a copious flow of platitudes which embody 
ideas no student would bother to dispute. 

Lord Rhondda would have smiled. He was not a thinker, 
but he knew where to go for ideas to support a case in which 
he was interested. Individualism was his creed, and he had 
got pat all the arguments of the political theorists who 
favored it. Coal was his business, and no one knew more 
about the economics of the trade than he did. He took care 
he was properly furnished for reaching his goal. The joy 
of money-making, which was picturesque only because of 
the scale on which it was conducted; the pleasure in the 
direction of a great business, and in watching the successful 
application of ideas which caused old-fashioned confréres to 
hold up their hands; skill in checkmating the exponents 
of a new principle in industry—these are the qualities to 
be noted in Lord Rhondda. But the touch of real greatness 
was not in them. He stood out above his fellow captains of 
industry because, at a time of economic strife, when the 
forces on either side at last engaged in the opening skirmishes 
of a battle which has yet to be fought, in knowledge of his 
case and theirs he was the best equipped business man in 
the country. And he had personality and courage. 

Lord Rhondda took to politics with assurance that the 
gifts which made him successful elsewhere would give him 
a commanding place in a fresh sphere. He was a failure in 
politics—and not altogether because he lacked social tastes. 
His outstanding triumph came in his last days, and it was 
won in a field he had always despised. State control was 
anathema to him. Service without material reward as the 
incentive, he had preached, would lead to social decay, But 
at a time of crisis in the war, when the Ministry of Food 
had become an egregious muddle under the direction of 
another captain of industry, Lord Rhondda answered to the 
appeal of Mr. Lloyd George, and, with no other incentive 
than public service, and well aware, from the doctors’ warn- 
ings, that the work would probably kill him, he undertook 
a thankless task, made a success of the Ministry, and died 
in the effort. It is safe to say he was the one departmental 
chief in Mr. George’s Coalition who accomplished something 
vital and urgently necessary in the waging of the war. 

Lady Rhondda’s study of her father is a highly creditable 
piece of portraiture, animated, intimate, and yet with the 
appearance of detachment. 





ROMANCE AND REALISM. 


The Red Knight. By F. Brett Youna, (Collins. 7s. 6d 
net.) 

¥ The Law Inevitable. By Louis Couperus. Translated by 

“ ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. (Thornton Butterworth, 
8s. net.) 


Certatnty Mr. Brett Young is a most interesting novelist ; 
his work always arouses, even if it has not yet gratified, our 
highest expectations. There have been experiments and 
stumblings; ‘“ The Crescent Moon,” for instance, was, we 





think, a complete failure, and “ The Red Knight,” his latest 
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novel, shows a slight falling off from the two books that 
immediately preceded it; but on the whole his talent has 
developed steadily. In “The Tragic Bride” he came, 
perhaps, nearest to complete success. We admit that it was 
a much slighter tale than, say, “ The Iron Age” or “ The 
Black Diamond ”; but in it, more than in any of the other 
novels, the execution rose to the height of the conception. 
It had none of those longueurs, those tracts of rather flat 
and prosaic writing, noticeable in the other tales; the bulk 
of the work never sank far below the level of its finest scenes, 
and those scenes were very fine indeed. 

“The Tragic Bride” was a romance, and “The Red 
Knight ” is a romance also, though a romance of a robuster, 
less poetic substance. —Trinacria, a Mediterranean State, is 
the scene; Robert Bryden, an unsuccessful painter, the 
hero. This young Bryden’s mother was a Trinacrian, his 
father a romantic English wine merchant. And the son, 
inheritor of his father’s temperament, is a modern knight, 
quixotic and imaginative, eager to espouse the cause of the 
oppressed, a generous fellow, at once intelligent and simple- 
minded. In London, in an obscure Soho restaurant, before 
the war, he meets one Massa, a Communist, an idealist 
fallen on evil days, and becomes his disciple and his friend. 
After the war young Bryden reads in the papers of the 
revolution in Trinacria, and learns that Massa is the leader 
of the rebels. His imagination is fired. He pictures the 
ideal State that Massa will found, and determines to throw 
in his lot with him. At the risk of his life he reaches 
Pergusa, the capital of Trinacria, and again comes face to face 
with his old hero, but not with the gentle idealist he had 
known in London. Massa has changed, his policy has 
changed, the streets of Utopia are splashed with blood, and 
famine and murder stalk unrebuked through them. Disillu- 
sioned, Bryden nevertheless decides to serve under the 
Revolutionist, and accepts employment as a spy. He hires 
a studio in the palazzo of an impoverished aristocratic 
family consisting of a mother, a daughter, and a son. These 
people are suspected of sheltering the murdered king’s 
brother and of plotting against the Republic. Bryden is to 
spy on them, to act as agent provocateur. But he falls 
passionately in love with the daughter, and the story now 
rushes headlong to its tragic conclusion. Bryden is in 
a horrible position. To keep faith he must be a traitor: to 
save his love he must sacrifice his friendship. In the end 
he finds death as Hyacinth Robinson, in “ The Princess 
Casamassima,’’ found it, but his death is not so pitiful as 
Hyacinth’s—seems somehow, though we pity him too, only 
a further weakness, a further betrayal. 

The adventure, then, is a stirring one, fine in concep- 
tion, not quite so fine in the details of its execution, so that, 
at the risk of appearing rather thankless, we cannot help 
asking ourselves if a greater patience might not have enabled 
Mr. Brett Young to remove those weak spots from his story 
which spoil to some extent our pleasure in it. As it is, there 
are two moments when it seems to us that to maintain our 
faith in it we must shut our eyes and blindly gulp it down. 
The first of these moments is when the chivalrous Bryden 
consents to spy upon a family with whom, no matter what 

‘their political opinions, in their present dangerous and 
forlorn situation he could not but have found himself in 
sympathy. The secund is when, after he has fallen in love 
with the daughter—a beautiful and noble character—after 
he has declared his love, and won in return this girl’s love 
and confidence, he fails to tell her of the wretched purpose 
for which he had entered her home, fails to tell her who he 
is, or anything of his past. Both these improbabiliiies lead 
up directly to the great scenes of the drama, but might not 
these scenes have been brought about in some other way? 
Certainly the whole thing would have gained incalculably 
if they had. These stumbling-blocks to credulity not only 
diminish our pleasure in the story, but spoil the portrait of 
Bryden, which otherwise would be one of Mr. Brett Young's 
finest creations. Again, though this is perhaps unimportant, 
Bryden’s amour with Carmela in London strikes us as 
a little mechanical. Not in itself; not in the manner of its 
presentation, which is admirable; but in its relation to the 
intrigue ; because it is too obviously only there in order that 








Carmela may be jealous enough five years later to denounce 
Bryden to the girl he loves. 

We have mentioned what seem to us the weaknesses of 
the novel, but we must set against these its movement, 
emotion, and color; above all, the beauty and the passion 
of its love scenes. In these scenes, so full of nobility and 
poetry, Mr. Brett Young is at his best; in these he writes 
as a very scrupulous and fine artist. 

“The Law Inevitable” is the study of a woman. 
Cornélie de Retz van Loo runs away from her husband, 
a handsome but brutal military officer, obtains a divorce 
from him, and at the age of twenty-three—poor, childless, 
and friendless, for she has quarrelled with her family and 
friends at The Hague—we find her in Rome, attempting to 
build up a new life. Her personal experience of marriage 
leads her to interest herself in the feminine movement; she 
writes a pamphlet on the position of divorced women; but 
her interest in social questions drops into the background 
when she meets and falls in love with Duco Van der Staal, 
a young artist. Her views on marriage, however, remain, 
and she refuses to marry Duco. She becomes his mistress, 
and they are happy till Cornélie’s father gambles away the 
small capital she possesses, and, Duco’s allowance from his 
mother also being cut off, poverty obliges the lovers to 
separate. She goes to Nice to become companion to an old 
lady there. Her lover goes to Florence. At Nice Cornélie 
meets her former husband, and immediately, and rather 
unaccountably, comes again under his fascination. She flies 
from him to Duco, whem she still loves, but a letter brings 
her back, and in the end we leave her in the husband's arms. 

The book is subtle, powerful, yet disappointing. Cornélie 
at first is a sympathetic character, but before the last scene 
is reached we have quite lost sympathy with her. Nor is 
there anything in the novel to justify its title. It is not 
an inevitable law which brings Cornélie back to the man 
who has beaten her and sworn at her—it is a sensual obses- 
sion, surely abnormal, since it coexists with a passionate 
love for Duco. The concluding picture of Cornélie lying on 
the bed, waiting to clasp the beloved and detested brute in 
her arms, while all her affection is given to the gentle and 
charming Duco, is, indeed, singularly repellant. And this 
same note of exaggerated sensuality is sounded elsewhere in 
the book. It spoils Cornélie’s relations with Prince Gilio, 
one of the minor characters, though these relations, particu- 
larly when, just after his marriage, the prince meets her 
in Rome and proves himself her friend, are at first presented 
with great charm and delicacy. But this charm is rudely 
shattered when the prince, in his own house, attempts by 
force to make her his mistress. We do not believe he did 
anything of the kind; nor can we believe that the Cornélie 
who resisted him would ever have returned to the crop- 
headed bully whose sole attraction for her seems to lie in 
his brutality. So far from illustrating any “ law inevitable,” 
at the most we can but take Mr. Couperus’s word that these 
things happened thus. The lust of the body triumphs in 
Cornélie’s case, but Cornélie’s case proves nothing. Yet the 
book, though we have quarrelled with its conclusions, 
contains much admirable work by an accomplished and 
powerful novelist, and the translation, by the late Mr. Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos, deserves a special word of praise. 


Forrest Rep. 





Foreign Literature, 


A CLEVER ITALIAN COMEDY. 


S$si Personaggi in Cerca d’Autore. By Luici PIRANDELLO. 
(Florence: Bemporad. 6 lire.) 
Do the creatures of a writer’s brain come pressing upon him, 
insisting on their right to live, like Schopenhauer’s next 
generation? Of course they do, says Pirandello, whose 
economy of method and deliberate realism have long won 
him a respected position among the older Italian novelists : 
we are glad to see that Bemporad has just brought out a new 
edition of his fino early novel, “Il Fu Mattia Pascal.” As 
he sits in the twilight in his armchair in his gloomy study, 
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unable to make up his mind to switch on the electric light, 
the shadows are full of these characters, tempting him, 
urging him individually and collectively to give them life. 
What more cruel misfortune can be imagined for a group of 
characters than to be born in the imagination of an author 
who refuses to let them live? And in this amusing and 
most original comedy we see them actually making their 
way into a theatre where the manager is rehearsing a comedy 
by Pirandello, of which no one can make head or tail, for 
want of something new from Paris, so desperate is their need 
for an author. Is it by chance “Come Prima, Meglio di 
Prima,” in which an erring wife, long believed to be dead 
by her daughter, is brought back by her husband as his 
second wife, to find herself scorned by this daughter, who 
is going off to the three masses which are always said for 
her on the imaginary anniversary of her own death? The 
characters are the father; the legitimate son, who wishes 
himself well out of it; the mother, whom her husband, 
tormented by his demon of experiment, has allowed to go 
off with the man she loves, and the three children she has 
had by him. The father is the spokesman of the party. 
Perhaps it is his besetting demon of experiment that makes 
him so eager to live in the group of actors of the company 
with the help of the manager, whom he proposes to make 
the author he is in search of. Even more insistent is his 
wife’s daughter, whom he has persecuted since her school- 
days, nearly becoming one of her lovers while still in 
ignorance of her identity. This is the scene she is dying to 
live again. It is not of the shame she is thinking. She is 
burning with the desire to perpetuate her revenge, she tells 
her horrified mother. . 

Pirandello’s characteristic reflections show how far inland 
the rising tide of philosophy has spread in Italy. The father 
especially is continually putting the manager in his place. 
A stage character has a perfect right to ask a man who he 
is, because he has a marked individuality of his own, 
whereas a mere human being may be a nobody, he maintains. 
He himself is far more real than the manager, whose 
identity is changing every minute, since his own identity 
has been fixed once for all by the author and cannot change, 
however differently it may be interpreted. 

The manager becomes interested, once he realizes the 
possibility of the story, which he soon puts on its legs. 
Father and daughter go through their scene, watched 
eagerly by the actors, who proceed to rehearse it in their 
own way. In their hands it takes on quite a different tone. 
They do not caricature it, but raise it to a higher level. 
Naturally this is not how it appeals to the characters. To 
them the rehearsal is ridiculous, since they represent the 
idea as it shaped itself in the author’s brain, and the 
daughter’s continual laughter so enrages the leading lady 
that she is severely taken to task both by the manager and 
the father. The mother is throughout prostrated with 
horror. The play continues amid an amusing series of 
abstract discussions between the father and the manager, and 
quarrels between the characters and the actors. Even the 
father at last comes to understand how difficult it is for the 
characters to live again in the actors. Then there is endless 
trouble with the reluctant mother and the legitimate son, 
who bitterly resent being compelled to go through their 
parts, till the pistol-shot with which one of the children 
commits suicide shatters the whole play. The father and 
the manager fall to arguing whether the death is real or 
merely fictitious, till the manager, in a passion, turns all 
the characters out of his theatre. 





L. C.-M. 
Books in Brief. 
Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Volume VI. 


By HELEN M. CaM and L. EnRLicu. 


(Oxford University 
Press. 18s. net.) 


THEsE two monographs are of great importance to the 
student of the medieval constitution ; and that of Dr. Ehr- 
lich, in particular, is a contribution of capital significance to 
the history of English political ideas. Miss Cam’s subject is 
really a portion of the administrative history of England. 











By a minute examination of the Hundred Rolls, she is able 
to show that the chief value of.the inquest system of the 
medieval kings was to create an instrument for the control 
of local by the central government; and the main body of 
her work is to provide illustrations of her central theme. 
The result is perhaps rather a series of materials than 
a system of conclusions; but it will suggest to the student 
of constitutional history that Tudor centralization was no 
more than a natural evolution, and that the true innovation 
is that decentralized chaos of which Mr. and Mrs. Webb have 
been the historians. Dr. Erhlich’s essay is really an account 
of the early history of Crown practice, and, as such, fills 
a long-existent gap in the record of our law. But its impor- 
tance is not merely legal. While the lawyer will note that 
the power of the king is, from the cases, no more than a 
system of private rights brought to a higher degree, the 
student of politics will observe that these cases imply also 
a continuous struggle between the idea of customary right on 
the one hand, and of arbitrary prerogative upon the other. 
That customary right was, on the whole, reactionary, does 
not make it less significant that so determined an attempt 
should have been made to bring the Crown beneath the law. 
That means that the cardinal period in the development of 
the English State is the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
important as may be Bracton and Fortescue, it is Bodin and 
Hobbes, and the Bentham who inherited the ideas of Hobbes, 
who really set out the view of the Crown which the lawyers 
translated into fact. It may be added that it is an interesting 
comment on the internationalism of scholarship that this 
study of English law should have been written by an 


Austrian for a series edited for Oxford University by 
a Russian savant. 


* * * 


The Autobiography of an Indian Princess. 


By SUNITY 
DEVEE, Maharani of Cooch Behar. (Murray. 


12s.) 
Aumost every English person who has had touch with 
Indian society during the past forty years knows the princely 
house of Cooch Behar and its distinctive position in the 
Indian scheme of things. The Maharaja, who died in 
England ten years ago, was a well-known member of King 
Edward’s set. His Maharani was the first wife of an Indian 
ruling chief to have an acknowledged place in London. It 
is not, however, on these grounds, notwithstanding the space 
they occupy, that the Maharani’s childlike record is inter- 
esting as a document, but for two other reasons. First, it 
depicts a girlhood spent in a famous Calcutta household ; 
and secondly, it tells the bride’s story of a marriage that 
aroused a social tempest and checked a great religious move- 
ment. Sunity Devee (the spelling is the Maharani’s own) 
was the daughter of Keshub Chunder Sen, the leader of 
reformed Hinduism in Bengal. The Maharaja of Cooch 
Behar was, in 1878, a ward of the Government of Bengal, 
then presided over by a masterful bureaucrat, the late 
Sir Richard Temple. Under determined pressure from the 
Government, and with prolonged searchings of heart, Keshub 
Babu gave his daughter in marriage to the Maharaja, after 
exacting assurances that the youth had renounced idolatry 
and polygamy, and that no rites offensive to the reformed 
Church (the Brahmo Somaj) should be associated with the 
ceremony. The affair brought to a head a storm long 
brewing against the great Brahmo leader, who had cause 
enough during his few remaining years to question the 
wisdom of the Government to which he was devotedly loyal. 
The Cooch Behars made their joint appearance in London at 
the 1887 Jubilee. The Maharani was enraptured with the 
show and with most of what followed in her European experi- 
ences. She writes at length of these, but says little of the 
life in Cooch Behar. It was with Lord Curzon that the 
family had to deal while the sons were growing up, and 
only in reference to him does she permit herself a touch of 
sarcasm. She mentions ironically a few little things Lord 
Curzon did for the supposed good of India, and adds: “ But 
he interfered with the future of the Indian princes’ young 
sons.” He forced them into his toy company, the Indian 
Cadet Corps. “ Of course,” the Maharani adds simply, “ we 


had to submit because no one wishes to be in the Viceroy’s 
had books,” 
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Romain Rolland: the Man and his Work. By STEFAN 
Zweic. (Allen & Unwin, 16s. net.) 

Aut free spirits turn towards Rolland now. Few repu- 
tations stood the test of the disaster of August, 1914. Not 
for great literary accomplishments does Rolland stand with 
the few, but for the simple fact that he was right when 
most of the world was wrong, and for the act of courage in 
declaring his faith. “Above the Battle,” like “Common 
Sense about the War,’’ was greeted by a storm of abuse, and 
its writer ostracized even by eminent pacifists who ran away 
from their own philosophy at the only opportunity they ever 
had of testing it. The ideas of Rolland’s challenging 
and appealing utterances are, as Stefan Zweig remarks, 
already become commonplace and the small change 
of thousands of other writers. Simultaneously with his 
appeal to Gerhart Hauptmann, Rolland addressed himself 
to Emile Verhaeren, who till war began had preached 
European unity. “Sadness and hatred overpower me,” 
replied the Belgian poet. ‘The latter feeling is new in my 
experience. I cannot rid myself of it, although I am one of 
those who have always regarded hatred as a base sentiment. 
Such love as I can give in this hour is reserved for my 
country, or rather for the heap of ashes to which Belgium 
has been reduced.’’ Rolland replied: “ You will see at a 
later date that the tragedy is more terrible than people can 
realize while it is actually being played. . . . So stupendous 
is this European drama that we have no right to make human 
beings responsible for it. It is a convulsion of nature. .. . 
Let us build an ark as did those who were threatened with 
the deluge. Thus we can save what is left of humanity.” 
Verhaeren was unconverted, but he made public his friend- 
ship with Rolland, if only because in France it was 
“dangerous to love Romain Rolland.’’ Zweig, who is an 
Austrian author of repute, has not written a great biography. 
He is a little too awestruck. We should prefer something 
more intimate and familiar. But he presents many facts of 
Rolland’s life which are otherwise inaccessible to English 


readers. Eden and Cedar Paul are responsible for the 
translation. 
* - . 
Fruit-Growing for Profit. By J. C. NewsHam. (Pearson. 
6s. net.) 


Mr. Newsuam believes that the English farmer who is 
ousted from the home market by the grower in the Colonies 
who sends to us perfect fruits carefully packed, has nothing 
but his carelessness and lack of business acumen to blame. 
English fruit-growers who are wise enough to copy the 
Colonial methods have no difficulty in disposing of their 
products, for the best of our fruits are still superior to any 
of those imported. In this useful manual the Principal of 
the Monmouthshire Agricultural and Horticultural Institute 
covers the whole subject of the profitable farming of fruit, 
from the selection and planning of the orchard and the 
planting of the trees to the marketing of the produce. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


A new volume by Mr. John Maynard Keynes, entitled 
“ A Revision of the Treaty,’ will be published next month 
by Messrs. Macmillan. 
* * ¥ 





THe announcements of Messrs. Constable include 
“ Soliloquies in England,” by Mr. Santayana; “ The Second 
Empire: a Historical Biography of Napoleon III.”, by 
Mr. Guedalla; another collection of stories by Miss 
Katherine Mansfield, ‘‘ The Garden Party ”; Mr. Murry’s 
second novel, “ The Things We Are”; and “ The Life of 
a Tyro,”’ by Mr. Wyndham Lewis, with his illustrations. 

* * 

Tue season of massive works of reference is fully come, 
and our admiration is awakened anew for the patient 
industry of mankind. ‘‘ Who’s Who” is determined in the 
increasing volume from Messrs. Black. The greatness of 
England may be gauged from the fact that her distinguished 
sons occupy nearly three thousand pages at ten or so a page. 
It is, however, useless to look for the real inheritors of 








renown, such as Hobbs or Hitch, in these classic pigeon- 
holes. ‘“ The Catholic Who’s Who,” published by Messrs. 
Burns, Oates, & Washbourne, will excellently supplement 
the other on the handiest shelf. 

* * “ 

Desrretr’s “ Peerage,’ in its armorial clothing, is as 
ever. Its wealth of information may be supplemented, 
wherever such reference is wanted, by Kelly’s ‘‘ Handbook to 
the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes,’ which progresses 
with its intention to represent “ the leading members of the 
mercantile community.” The “ Directory of Stationers, 
Publishers, Printers, Booksellers, and Paper Makers” is 
another vast and valuable undertaking of Messrs. Kelly. 
Dated 1921, it is now issued after a lapse of two years with 
the numerous revisions necessitated. 

* * * 

In the new issue of ‘“ Music and Letters,’ Dr. Grattan 
Flood thus refers to a query made in these notes as to 
“solving the problem of Thomas Campion’s early educa- 
tion ”: “The problem has been solved by Mr. Vivian, who, 
acting on a suggestion by Mr. Flower, of the British Museum, 
pieced together the details furnished in an account-book kept 
by Mr. Augustine Steward, the stepfather of Thomas 
Campion. .. . It seems certain that both Thomas Campion 
and Thomas Sisley, the two stepsons of Augustine Steward, 
were sent to Cambridge University at the close of the year 
1582.” What we had in mind, however, was a theory that 
it was Thomas and not Edmund Campion who was brought 
up at Christ’s Hospital. J. H. Ingram, we think, inclined 
to that belief. 

* * * 

Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, has pub- 
lished with its November “ Bulletin” a handsome pamphlet 
commemorative of the Museum’s Egyptian Expedition for 
1920-1921. It is impossible here to signify its full interest. 
The discovery in the Monastery of Macarius of “ a great mass 
of leaves and fragments of manuscripts, mostly in Coptic 
and Arabic,” has led to several additions to apocryphal 
literature; for instance. “A fragment on the legend of 
Adam, in which the sacrifice of the Giants Cain and Abel 
is narrated, the murder of Abel on Golgotha, the center of 
the earth, the burial of Adam’s skull in the same place, and 
finally the rising up of Adam at the Crucifixion when his 
skull was reached by the blood of Christ.” 

* * * 

Orners of these finds belong to manuscripts brought to 
light by Tischendorff eighty years ago, and now housed in 
various European libraries. Their publication in the 
“ Papers” of the Metropolitan Museum is to be expected. 
Meanwhile, pity the poor archeologist. The Museum’s 
envoys at Thebes, having persuaded (at a price) the native 
occupants, both biped and quadruped, to relinquish awhile 
the tomb of Neferhotpe, found that “Time in Egypt is 
nothing but an ineffective concept.” 





Che Brama. 


MR. MILNE’S MAGIC. 


Mr. A. A. Mitne, who was one of our entertainers, has 
become one of our hopes. “ Mr. Pim Passes By’’ was 
amusing (though not all of us found it equally amusing) ; 
“The Romantic Age’”’ was amusing and charming. Now 
comes “ The Truth about Blayds ”’ at the Globe Theatre, 
which is amusing and charming and thoughtful. It is 
because of the last quality that we call Mr. Milne our 
hope, for our stage suffers, as it has suffered for so many 
years, chiefly from lack of ideas. When we say ideas 
we do not mean necessarily theses. Grave theses make 
grand plays, but quite trifling ideas may make uncom- 
monly good plays. What we most need to do is to lift our 
drama out of its preoccupation with those half-dozen 
themes of mere appetite to which the very nature of 
theatrical art makes it prone. The theatre has to magnify, 
and it has to touch a crowd. Unless dramatists are very 
conscientious they will take the short cut of trusting to 
passion and commonplace desire, and eschewing topics 
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which not everybody in the house will understand. They 
will keep to the fundamentals of love, maternity, 
murder, ambition, and bankruptcy, however cunningly 
they may dress them out. 

Now comes Mr. Milne, a man of letters, and 
paddles us with a few deft strokes up a green and shady 
backwater. He takes us into the world of letters and its 
intimate affairs. We hear talk about Tennyson and 
Browning and Meredith and Carlyle and Whistler, no 
mere talking big and large about them, but personal, 
discriminating chat. The household of the eminent poet 
Oliver Blayds is a real literary household, with its fussy 
secretary son-in-law (busily taking notes for the two- 
volume biography and its supplement, “ On the Track of 
Blayds in the Cotswold ’’), its idolatrous, self-immolat- 
ing daughters, its oppressed and mutinous grandchildren. 
There is a delightful contempt all through for the 
exigences of the “ well-made play.’’ Mr. Milne’s stage- 
carpentry is, of course, efficient enough, but he does not 
bother a scrap about “ what the public wants.’”’ He 
appeals frankly to the cultivated minds in his audience, 
asks them to enjoy his delicate wares as connoisseurs, and 
is rewarded by finding that audiences in the mass have 
far more taste and intelligence than the world of 
managerdom has for years allowed would-be playwrights 
to believe. 

It is not to be thought, however, that because “ The 
Truth about Blayds’”’ is a play of Victorianism, it is a 
Victorian play. Its restfulness is not due to any grace of 
old fashion. On the contrary, it belongs (we must use 
the phrase again) to the age of Strachey. As the reader 
probably knows, the poet Blayds was a colossal fraud ; 
he confessed on his deathbed to a favorite daughter that 
all his published works were copied from a store of 
manuscripts left behind by a friend, a true singing-bird, 
who died young and unknown. Blayds issued only one 
book of his own—the “ 1863 volume,’’ which all the 
critics agreed to forget as a lapse. Consequently, on the 
day of the burial (from which the Abbey only escaped 
by a close shave), the Blayds circle have to face the 
shattering of their whole world—poor Mr. William 
Blayds-Conway, who has spent his life as secretary to a 
shadow and has now no biography to write; poor Oliver 
and Septima, the grandchildren, who have lived in the 
certainty of hooking soft jobs by the Blayds reputation, 
instead of preparing to make their own way in the world ; 
poor Isobel Blayds, above all, who sent away her hand- 
some lover to prolong by her nursing the days of a father 
who was not a great poet after all but a great impostor. 
Poor family, living all on “ tainted money ” that ought 
to be surrendered. Is the truth really fruitful in a case 
like this? Does dead Jenkins, the true poet, in his 
forgotten grave really require such a sacrifice to his 
shade as confession and restitution would involve? It is 
all infinitely whimsical and infinitely pathetic, and the 
humor melts exquisitely into the sadness, without ever 
a drop of gall. It is all so delicate and fragile that it 
might have been ruined if it had not fallen into exactly 
the right hands for production—that is to say, the 
hands of Mr. Dion Boucicault. Once again he gives us 
the too rare pleasure of seeing him as well as his handi- 
work. He has but to walk on to the stage as the dignified 


and predoomed Mr. William Blayds-Conway, and there [ 


come with him all the richness and the polish and the 
absurdity of the splendid Victorian autumn. Isobel is 
a fluttering bird somehow entangled in that too heavy 
foliage—you will imagine how lovable a bird by the 
mention of Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s name. Poignant they 
both are—perhaps the secretary especially because of his 
grotesqueness—but most poignant of all is Mr. Norman 
McKinnel in his single appearance as Oliver Blayds on 
the verge of the tomb. Here is the childlike delicacy 
of extreme old age, and the lurking shrewdness of the 
successful charlatan—successful because genuinely clever, 
and, impalpably haunting the whole figure, the pressure 
of remorse and need of confession. It is really fine and 
poetic acting, and embodies the symbolism of the play. 
For we suspect that there is some half-playfully suggested 
thesis at the bottom of it all. When little Septima (Miss 
Faith Celli) demands cruelly, but so sensibly, why she 
and her brother should be crushed by the burden of 
the grandfather’s folly and crime—candidly, in short, 





asks if these points of honor and dishonor, place and 
reputation, mean anything in terms of human happiness 
—we are invited, we imagine, to disentangle a moral, if 
wecan. We think we know what Jenkins at least would 
have said. D. L. M. 





Sane 


SATURN’S RINGS. 


Tue Saturnian system is probably unequalled, in purely 
scientific interest, by any other member of our assembly 
of planets. It offers problems of great interest to boti 
theoretical and practical astronomy; the history of its 
discovery is unusually entertaining, and, as a mere 
spectacle, it is not inferior to anything else in the 
heavens. The cause of these attractions is to be found in 
its system of rings. When, in July, 1610, Galileo turned 
his newly invented telescope upon Saturn he was per- 
plexed to find that on each side of Saturn’s disc there 
was a minor disc. His perplexity became bewilderment 
when he discovered, after months of observation, that 
these discs did not change in either position or magni- 
tude; the relative motion of the earth and Saturn did 
not, apparently, affect the phenomenon. Confusion 
became yet more confounded when, after a year and a 
half, he discovered no trace whatever of these enigmatic 
appearances. And then, gradually, they began to appear 
again. During nearly fifty years these appearances 
remained completely inexplicable; but although men 
could not understand them, they could, at least; be 
learned about them. “Saturn,’’ wrote Hevelius in 
1656, “‘ presents five various figures to the observer—to 
wit: first, the mono-spherical ; secondly, the tri-spherical ; 
thirdly, the spherico-ansated; fourthly, the elliptico- 
ansated ; fifthly, and finally, the spherico-cuspidated.’’ 
The glorious possibilities of this terminology, however, 
were not given a chance to develop. Three years later 
Huygens, from a careful examination of the different 
appearances of the planet, announced that Saturn is 
girdled about by a thin flat ring, inclined to the ecliptic, 
and not touching the body of the planet. When the 
edge of the ring is turned to the spectator or to the sun, 
then, owing to its thinness, it becomes invisible. 

This statement was quite correct as far as it went, 
and provided a true explanation of the phenomena which 
had so puzzled Galileo. But it was discovered, a few 
years later, that the ring was not single; there were two 
rings, of which the inner was the brighter, separated 
from one another by a very narrow interval. About one 
and three-quarter centuries later, in 1850, a third ring, 
the crépe ring, was discovered interior to the other two. 
Also, it has been announced, at various times, that divi- 
sions have been seen in the two bright rings. How is 
such a system to be accounted for? Maupertuis suggested 
that the tail of a comet passing near Saturn had been 
attracted by a planet and had continued to circle as a 
ring round him. Buffon, who rejected this theory, sup- 
posed that Saturn’s equator had once extended as far 
as the outer edge of the ring, and that the equatorial 
regions had been thrown off by centrifugal force. The 
problem was first seriously discussed by Laplace. He 
assumed, as did everybody else, that he was concerned 
with a solid ring. He proved three important points. 
In the first place, a stationary ring, a sort of gigantic 
arch spanning the planet, could not endure for a moment. 
The gravitational attraction of the planet would not only 
crush, but liquefy the ring. It follows, therefore, that if 
the solid ring exists it must rotate, in order that the 
centrifugal force so generated should counteract the 
gravitational pull of the planet. But here another diffi- 
culty, one relating to the width of the ring, arises. If 
the inner edge of the ring has the requisite velocity of 
rotation to balance the gravitational pull of the planet, 
then the outer edge is rotating faster than is necessary, 
since, the ring being solid, both the inner and outer 
edges perform one complete rotation in the same time. 
There is no way of arranging the velocity of a ring having 
the observed width so that these stresses are overcome. 
Accordingly Laplace concluded that the ring must, in 
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reality, consist of several narrow rings, too narrow to 
give rise to disintegrating internal stresses, too close 
together for the divisions to be observed, and each rotat- 
ing with its appropriate velocity. But now another 
difficulty appeared. A sufficiently narrow ring might 
rotate for ever, it is true, if subjected to no disturbing 
influences. But its equilibrium is unstable. Once the 
equilibrium is disturbed, however slightly, the system 
collapses. If it be assumed, however, that the rings are 
not uniform, and if they be assumed excentric to the 
planet, then, Laplace thought, such a system might 
endure. His mathematical investigation of this hypo- 
thesis was less thorough than that of the others, and his 
result was not quite satisfactory. 

The discovery of the crépe ring led to a new 
examination of the problem. Professor Pierce, of 
America, showed that the rings must be distinctly 
narrower than Laplace had assumed, and that, conse- 
quently, there must be many more of them. This made 
the whole system very complicated, and its stability 
almost miraculous. This was the state of the question 
when James Clerk Maxwell, then a young man, took it 
in hand. He rejected Laplace’s hypothesis as being 
much too improbable, or, as he put it, “ inconsistent with 
the natural arrangements observed elsewhere.’’ He 
then discussed the hypothesis of a fluid ring. This would 
permit of the right distribution of velocities, since the 
particles are not bound to one another, but he found that 
waves would be set up which would increase in intensity 
until the rings broke up into drops. The only other 
hypothesis was to suppose that the rings consisted of an 
immense number of very small satellites—‘“a flight of 
brick-bats,” as it has been called—and Maxwell showed 
that this hypothesis was dynamically satisfying. The 
hypothesis can be tested by the spectroscope, and the 
result completely confirms Maxwell’s calculations. 

These results are sufficiently interesting, but a 
beautiful chapter has recently been added to 
the mathematical history of Saturn. Besides its rings 
Saturn has a large system of satellites, of which the most 
important, in the order of their distance from the planet, 
are Mimas, Enceladus, Tethys, Dione, Rhea, and Titan. 
Now each of these satellites must exert a gravitational 
influence on the small bodies composing the rings. Dr. 
Goldsborough, who has recently taken up the question, 
shows that each satellite should produce a clearance of 
particies from the surface of Saturn up to a limit depend- 
ing on the distance of the satellite. The areas of 
clearance of the three inner satellites, Mimas, Enceladus, 
and Tethys, lie within the planet and hence do not affect 
the problem. Dione should cause a clearance up to a 
certain calculated point. Observation shows that it is at 
this point that the crépe ring begins. Rhea should pro- 
duce a clearance up to another point, and it is found that 
the inner edge of the inner bright ring begins at this 
point. The outer edge of the bright ring is also found 
to be at the point calculated. The investigation thus 
gives a satisfactory explanation of the formation of the 
rings, and also shows that they are in process of dissipa- 
tion. The system, unique in the heavens, has been 
gradually formed, and is doomed gradually to disappear. 

8. 





Exhibitions of the Geek. 


The Fine Art Society: A Memorial Exhibition of Paintings, 

Etchings, and Drawings by the late WILLIAM STRANG, R.A. 
Srranc must have been a tremendous worker—indeed, it is 
not unlikely that he worked so hard that he did not allow 


himself enough time to think and to express. In spite of 
the obvious power of his character and all this fine and 
conscientious work, his strictly artistic personality is not 
a very large one. In his etchings especially, which are his 
best production, this is strangely clear. Notwithstanding 
their sound drawing and excellent design, and all the mastery 
they show over the medium, the influences are obvious, and 
the residuum which is, or ought to be, Strang himself, is 
distressingly exiguous. The fact is Strang was mainly 
a craftsman—a “ man of his hands.” He was not primarily 





an artist, in the sense that the things of this world did not 
mirror themselves in his mind to be reflected on his plate 
doubly significant. Yet the clarity of his vision is such that it 
sometimes transcends his rather matter-of-fact methods. He 
recalls what Hazlitt said of Congreve: “ The force of style 
in this author at times amounts to poetry.” 

Strang’s etchings are well known, and this is probably 
the most complete collection that will ever be exhibited. 
Mr. Laurence Binyon has chosen some 170 examples out of 
a total of 700 or more. The portraits are perhaps the most 
successful; certain chosen heads, notably the Rev. W. 
Stephen (unnumbered) and “David Strang” (No. 158), 
repay the artist’s rigorous and almost violent definition of 
character. His manner of plying his needle leaves little 
resource for dealing with the depths and darks of person- 
ality, and his portrait etchings are much more satisfactory 
than those in oil paint, e.g., those of Lord Fisher (No. 10) 
and Rudyard Kipling (No. 14), which, in spite of all their 
technical merit, are unhappy and uncertain. 

The paintings are nearly all in the nature of experi- 
ments, and singularly interesting and amusing they are 
when looked at in that light. They are painted not under 
the influence of this or that master, but clearly as deliberate 
essays in this or that particular style. Sometimes they 
throw some light on the subjects. The “ Adam and Eve” 
(No. 56) is a Gauguin with some Caledonian stiffening— 
indeed, a startling combination. The Cézanne, “ St. Brelade’s 
Bay, Jersey,” is exceedingly clever: it shows an uncanny 
insight into that artist’s explosive tricks, and lets out one 
of his secrets. The terrific azure of that artist’s sea is 
heightened by the admixture of red: what one took for 
vitality proves to be merely cosmetics. Other paintings are 
more ordinary and less clever exercises in various styles. 
The later Venetians, Goya, Watts, Frederick Sandys, all 
are dealt with and very faithfully. But in the last few years 
of his life Strang had begun to feel his way towards a style 
and expression of his own in oil paint, and of this we have 
one or two examples, though not his best, notably “ The 
Listener ’’ (No. 43) and “ The Buffet ” (No. 51). The fine 
drawing and strong composition go without saying, but the 
interest lies in the beginnings of an original vision of color. 
His definite mind attracted him to contrasting masses of 
bright, clear color, and the effect is excellent. He had not 
yet gone far, and there is a certain stiffness in this work, 
but it is the angularity that goes with character. 

EK. S. 
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- Educational Conference (University | Se ig 10.30 
a.m.—‘ Education as a Science,’’ Dr. . M. 
Garnett and Prof. J. Strong. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Waves in Air,” Prof. J. A. 

, eming. (Christmas Lectures.) 

. Educational Conference (University College), 3.— 
nis The League of Nations and Internationa! Educa- 
tion,”’ Pref. es se 

Royal Geographical Soci 30. “A Ride on the 
f of the World,” Mins Ella Sykes. at 
a sn 

. Educational Conference (University College), 
sn Educational Co-operation with me. a” 
Symposium.’ 

Royal Ynstitution, 3.—‘‘ The Telephone,”’ Prof. J. A. 
Fleming. (Christmas Lectures.) 
. Incorporated Association of Head tere Sh, 
10.45 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.—Annual Meeting. 
Geological Society, E50. “‘ Shales-with-Beef: a 
Sequence in the Lower Lias of the Dorset a - 
Messrs. W. D. Lang, L. F. Spath, and W. 
Richardson. 
3 a eg rei of Head Masters (Guildhall), 
a.m. and 2.30 p.m.—Second Day. 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters (London 
Day Training College), noon and 2.30 p.m.—Annual 
Meeting. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Electric Oscillations,” Prof. 
A. Fleming. (Christmas Lectures.) 

. Educational Conference (University College), 2.30.— 
‘** Education as an Art,’ Canon Masterman, Mies 
Douglas, Mr. S. Clegg. 

Royal re ~ raphical Society, 3.30.— 
Mount Everest,’ the 
Lectures.) 
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